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Chronicle 


Home News.—Debate in the Senate on the Muscle 
Shoals project has already extended over three weeks and 
the deadlock continues. Senator Norris’ bill in favor of 
Government ownership has been ap- 
parently superseded by the measure 
Senator Underwood. 
According to its sponsor, the Underwood bill is a non- 
political measure. In addition, it has the approbation of 
President Coolidge and follows in main outline the recom- 
mendations he made in his recent message to Congress, 
namely, that the property be leased for private operation 
under certain conditions laid down by the Government, 
and that the Government should assume full control only 
in case a lessee could not be found. A great number of 
amendments have been offered to this bill. The Smith 
amendment, in particular, was urged by the opponents of 
the Underwood bill; but, according to Senator Under- 
wood, this amendment would strike out the entire leasing 
clause of his bill and leave only the provisions for Govern- 
ment operation. Senator Walsh’s amendment for inter- 
state regulation was also considered but was not found 
acceptable. Senator Norris remains as the outstanding 
opponent of the Administration policy; in a recent speech 
he attacked violently both the President and the sponsors 
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of the bill, and gave warning that “ we are in the grip of 
the water-power trust.” 

There has been likewise in the Senate a prolonged 
discussion postponing the vote on the President’s veto of 
the Post Office Employes’ Salary Increase Bill. A new 
Administration measure, known as the Sterling-New bill, 
has been introduced. This proposes an increase of postal 
rates on all but first-class letter mail; the profit accruing 
from these increased rates would thus sutfice for the salary 
increase, estimated at $68,000,000. President Coolidge 
vetoed the former bill because it provided no means of 
covering the deficit that would arise from the increase of 
salaries. This bill proposes that the additional expenditure 
for salaries be covered by increasing parcel post rates and 
by making an almost double charge for the postage of 
newspapers and periodicals. In the Senate, the new bill 
has not won approval. The press throughout the country 
has been attacking it, and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lisher’s Association has presented statistics showing that 
newspaper mail at present pays a profit to the Government. 

The Naval Supply Bill has been passed by the House 
and now awaits action by the Senate. The bill grants 
$300,000,000 for activities already authorized, and $101,- 
400,000 for new naval constructions. It provides for the 
maintenance of the navy at its present man-power during 
the current fiscal year. The Senate, despite the very clear 
statement made by Secretary Wilbur to Representative 
French, is seeking from the Navy Department specific data 
to show that the United States is not maintaining the 
ratio of 5-5-3 determined by the Washington Conference. 
Some disagreement has been found between the views of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Wilbur. While the 
President is opposed to a special investigation of naval 
affairs and has counseled against a return of competitive 
building in naval armaments, Secretary Wilbur is advocat- 
ing that this country maintain an equality with Great 
Britain and Japan in vessels of unrestricted classes. His 
program would require an expenditure of $110,000,000 
annually for twenty years. 


Austria.—Dr. Seipel, although no longer in power, has 
not lost his hold upon the affection of the people. When 
recently the former Chancellor boarded a street car in 
Vienna, the passengers at once recog- 
nized him and began to cheer: “‘ Long 
live Dr. Seipel, the saviour of Aus- 
tria!’”’ Relieved of his office he can now dispense with 
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automobiles and bodyguards, but wherever he passes he 
is greeted by tokens of good will. “ There never was a 
man more popular in Austria than Dr. Seipel.” This 
is saying much, since the difficulties that finally led to 
his resignation really began with his defense of Dr. 
Giinther, the national railway director, against the rail- 
road strikers. Everyone admitted that the strikers asked 
no more than was reasonable, but the money to meet their 
demands could not be raised without leading to new 
economic problems. Even the compromise which was 
reached with the men means an increase of 136 billion 
kronen added to the expense of the State railway system, 
and the country is now facing the problem of securing 
this amount without burdening the State budget. The 
raising of fares and similar expedients, which were con- 
sidered, will merely throw the expense back upon the 
people and upon their industries. Part of the amount 
is to be realized by dismissing employes and requiring 
greater productivity from those who are retained. But 
Dr. Seipel’s resignation was finally due to the conflict 
over the school question and differences of opinion that 
arose between the Federal Government at Vienna and the 
local governments of the Provinces. 

In the days after the stormy birth of the republic, when 
“ Socialistic Vienna” seemed to be a threatening danger 
to the Provinces, in which the Christian Social party was 
still in power, the latter tried to cut 
free from the “ Red” city as much as 
possible and to organize the provincial 
administrations in the most independent way. Later on, 
when the Christian Social party took over the Federal 
Government, its leaders did not resign their special claims 
and aspirations in the country. On the contrary, they 
pushed their policies to a point at which the Austrian 
Republic was in danger of disorganization. The time 
eventually came when the work of reconstruction itself 
was threatened. Had Dr. Seipel not been a victim to 
the would-be murderer’s bullet he could have staved off 
this danger for a while and averted it altogether by his 
twofold activity as Chancellor and as propaganda lecturer. 
During Dr. Seipel’s illness much was lost which could not 
be retrieved. Even now he did not feel able to do two 
men’s work. He knew that he would have to give up 
either traveling as a lecturer or acting as Chancellor. He 
decided to give up the latter position, since he could con- 
fide it to the trustworthy hands of Dr. Ramek, whom he 
recommended as his successor. With that accomplished, 
he went back at once to his work as leader of his political 
party and as a propaganda lecturer. This somewhat re- 
assured the public. Besides he promised that the new 
officials would follow out not merely his policies, but his 
very methods. This was confirmed by the men them- 
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selves. 


Esthonia.—Communist propaganda has met with 
prompt repression in this little country, but not until it 
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had actually reached out to bring about the destruction 
of its democratic institutions. Esthonia 
has made clear that Communism will 
gain no foothold there, but the constant 
menace and insidious activities of the Red monster of 
Bolshevism have again been laid bare. Hardly had the 
trial of the 149 Esthonian Communists resulted in the 
sentencing of thirty-nine leaders to life imprisonment and 
of many others to long penitentiary terms, when the revolt 
of December 1 broke out at Reval. The Communists cap- 
tured the post and telegraph offices and the railway station, 
attacking also the War Office and the House of Parlia- 
ment. In the street fighting the Minister of Communica- 
tions was killed. The revolution was suppressed, but the 
casualties were numerous. Sixty Communists were 
arrested and at once placed on trial. Besides the fighting 
and bomb-throwing at Reval, two railway bridges between 
Reval. and Dorpat were blown up, showing that Com- 
munist agitation had not been confined to the capital. 
Previously to these events the Esthonian Consulate had 
been sacked at Leningrad and Esthonian diplomatic cour- 
iers were arrested. In Esthonia itself the Communists 
concentrated their forces in an organization known as the 
United Front, which was financed directly by the Third 
International under the leadership of the Russian states- 
man Zinovieff, whose real name is Apfelbaum. The 
Esthonian Legation at Washington considers it quite 
probable that the Reval “putsch” was managed by 
Zinovieff and his Third International as a demonstration 
that a violent attack on non-Communistic communities is 
more successful than a policy of caution. However, the 
uprising proved to be even less successful than in Ger- 
many. Esthonia is chiefly a country of small independent 
farmers, who have no interest in Communism, and even 
the Reval factory workers are as a body opposed to it. 
Out of the many thousand laborers employed in the 
factories of that city only seven responded to the call for 
a general strike at the time of the Communist trial. The 
Third International will not capture Esthonia. 


The Bolshevist 
Revolution 


Germany.—President Ebert and Chancellor Marx have 
fruitlessly labored to bring about the formation of a new 
Government that might command a majority in the Reich- 
stag. Owing to the Centrist distrust 
of his monarchist attitude Foreign 
Minister Stresemann was unable even 
to attempt the construction of a new Cabinet. The impres- 
sion has been growing that the final solution may be a 
restoration of the Marx Cabinet with some changes. At 
all events definite announcement was issued on December 
19 that no further efforts would now be made until the 
first week of January. Meanwhile the Marx Government 
continues in office. The New York Times wireless dis- 
patch hints at the probability of a Coalition Government, 
consisting of Centrists, Democrats and Socialists. This 
would command 232 votes out of the 493 in the Reichstag, 
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fifteen ‘short of a majority. All parties to the Right of 
sch a combination could muster 216 votes. They would 
form a combination of the People’s Party, Nationalists, 
Vélkische extremists and some smaller groups. That is 
the “line-up” in the Reichstag today. Independent of 
either of these large combinations are the 45 Communists. 
In the case of a Coalition Government, with an Opposition 
to the Right such as here described, the monarchist and 
anti-republican elements of the Right would be obliged to 
gain over at least 31 Communist votes in addition to their 
solid membership. The probability is therefore that the 
Coalition Government suggested here would be able to 
worm its way along, but anything like a satisfactory solu- 
tion does not appear to be in sight. 


Great Britain—Both the Labor and the Liberal 
amendments to the address from the throne were de- 
feated by large majorities. The Labor amendment, pre- 
sented by Ramsay MacDonald, leader 
of the Opposition, condemned the 
Government policy in regard to Rus- 
sia and Egypt. In reply, Austen Chamberlain declared 
that his Government in determining the special relations 
that were to exist between Great Britain and Egypt con- 
sidered them as “ matters in which the rights and inter- 
ests of the British Empire are vitally involved and we 
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will not admit them to be questioned by any other power.” 


Continuing, he repeated his statement that the Govern- 
ment “will regard as an unfriendly act any attempt at 
interference in the affairs of Egypt by another power, 
and they will consider any aggression against the territory 
of Egypt as an act to be repelled with all the means at 
their command.” In regard to Russia, he explained 
that his Government did not think the present time was 
opportune for entering into any negotiations with Soviet 
Russia nor for preserving normal diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Government. 

The Liberal amendment concerned itself with the 
economic aspects of the address from the throne. It 
regretted that the speech foreshadowed the introduction 
of tariff and preferences with their resultant evils: in- 
creased taxation, higher costs of living, hampering of 
industry and greater unemployment. Prime Minister 
Baldwin replied that the Government intended to bring 
back the imperial preferences only partially and with 
restrictions and that its purpose in reviving the Statutes 
for the Safeguarding of Industries was for the protec- 
tion only of those industries which were unjustly affected 
by foreign competition. The Statutes for the Safeguard- 
ing of Industries had been abolished by the Labor Govern- 
ment ; their revival is opposed by both Liberals and Labor- 
ites. Mr. Snowden has declared that the Government 
policy is identical with protection and that it is utterly 
reprehensible ; Lloyd George considers it as equivalent to 
the introduction of a general tariff. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Winston Churchill, in his reply to the 
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criticism of his opponents, attempted to straddle the issue. 
He declared that the mandate given at the recent general 
election was in favor of the policy of imperial preferences 
without the imposition of taxes upon food, and of safe- 
guarding industries without the institution of a general 
tariff. The Government declined to be led into a dis- 
cussion of its policy at the present time. The press is 
debating the issue according to strict party lines. 


Ireland.—Intense feeling has been aroused by the 
British note addressed to the League of Nations contesting 
the registration of the Anglo-Irish Treaty with the Secre- 

; _ tariat of the League. The British 
sehen? Midians protest is based on the claim that the 
Anglo-Irish Covenant is merely a 
domestic agreement and is not international in character. 
In effect, this denies the status of Ireland as a nation. 
The Secretariat of the League in a communication to the 
Free State called attention to the protest and presented 
the British view. Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, replying to a questioner in the Dail, declared 
that his Government had forwarded a reply to the League 
of Nations stating that its view differed from that of the 
British; another note to the same effect, he said, had been 
dispatched to the British Government. The text of these 
notes has not been made public. The Irish position, it 
appears, is that Great Britain recommended the Free State 
for League membership; if Ireland were not eligible to 
become a member of the League, Great Britain should not 
have sponsored her; if eligible, Ireland should have the 
full rights and privileges of membership. The Free State 
seems determined not only to have her status as a League 
member defined but also to prove that she has the powers 
and privileges of a State in the full sense of the term. 
The dispute is looked upon as a test case which will deter- 
mine the League status of the Dominions and Colonies 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
Secretariat of the League is empowered only to carry on 
the routine work; hence, a League decision on the regis- 
tration of the Irish Treaty cannot be obtained for some 
time. 


Italy—On December 18, Pope Pius X1 addressed the 
Cardinals convened in Secret Consistory for the purpose 
of appointing the Cardinal Legates to open on Christmas 
eve the sacred doors in the basilicas of 
St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Mag- 
giore and in St. Paul’s Outside-the- 
Walls. In his allocution to the assembled Cardinals, Pius 
XI denounced the Russian Soviet regime in strong and 
unmistakable terms. The occasion of this condemnation 
was the return from Russia of the Pontifical Relief Com- 
mission. He said that the Soviet Government worked 
against peace and the public welfare, endeavored to break 
down the sanctity of the family, and to lower the standards 
of human dignity. The fact that the Relief Commission 
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had been obliged to return from Russia, after the splendid 
manner in which it had acquitted itself of its task, was, 
Pope Pius said, a source of the keenest grief to him. But 
the Vatican would continue as far as it was able to apply 
itself to the relief of Russia. However, such Christian and 
charitable action could in no way be construed into the 
slightest approbation of the Government which is holding 
that country in its grip. The Holy Father, according to a 
dispatch to the New York Times expressed himself in part 
as follows: 

After having tried for such a long time with all our might and 
with all our heart to relieve the sufferings of the Russian people, 
we feel it our duty, imposed on us by the universal paternal 
mission which God has entrusted to us, to warn and earnestly to 
exhort all men, and especially all heads of Governments, in the 
Name of our Redeemer, that all those who love peace and public 
welfare, and all those who believe in the sanctity of the family 
and in human dignity, may unite to avert from themselves and 
their fellows, the grave dangers and inevitable injuries of Social- 
ism and Communism. 

Efforts, however, he continued, must still be carried on 
to aid the condition of the working classes and of all people 
in humble condition. “ His words,” says the New York 
Times, “ are considered the severest condemnation of a 
foreign Government or of a political movement made by 
any Pope in modern times.” 

Then the Pope went on to comment on other events. 
He spoke enthusiastically of the great meeting in Wash- 
ington of the Holy Name Societies and of the excellent 
and Christian address made on that 
occasion by President Coolidge. He 
was comforted, he said, by the marvel- 
ous earnestness and unity manifested by the Catholics of 
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France in the face of the present hostility of the French 
He spoke of the happy issue of the Plenary 
Council held at Shanghai under the presidency of the Papal 
Legate, and said he foresaw an increase in Catholic life 


Government. 


in China as a result. He then commented on the efforts 
being made by the Holy See for the return into the fold 
of the Oriental Churches. Finally he spoke of the Holy 


Year. As his special legates in opening the doors of the 
three basilicas above mentioned, he named Cardinals 


Pompili, Vannutelli and De Lai, to whom he granted 
faculties for imparting the apostolic benediction and a 
plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, to all who 
should then be present at these churches. The Holy Father 
closed with a reference to the missionary exhibition held 
in connection with the Jubilee celebration. 


Rumania.—During the past few weeks Bucharest has 
been the scene of startling revelations connected with 
Bolshevist plots and espionage. Unlike the little Republic 
of Catholic Esthonia, the Rumanian 
Government failed at the outset; it 
appears to meet the peril with deter- 
mination, and according to the Bucharest leader of the 
Bolshevist espionage, was prepared to spend large sums 
The corruption 
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to reach a compromise with the Soviets. 
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existing today in this unfortunate country is evident from 
the fact that Communist leaders could command the serv- 
ice of officers and relatives of highly placed statesmen 
for a mere bagatelle. Incidentally the espionage trial at 
Bucharest throws a glaring light upon Soviet activities 
and their methods in the Balkans. Doubtless, similar 
methods are used elsewhere so far as they are found ad- 
visable. According to the New York Evening Post For- 
eign Service the espionage process is conducted against 
forty persons, five of them women. The indictment says 
that complete information was obtained by the Soviet 
regarding Rumania’s artillery and air organization, as well 
as almost all army and navy secrets. It is charged that 
the Soviet spy organization operated with its headquarters 
at Berlin and Vienna. The former Russian officers, 
Jacker and Silkin, are supposed to have been in charge 
at Berlin, while the most important Vienna directors were 
Mischa Alexander, Hans Haindler and Stephanov. 
Abundant evidence of plots was found in possession of 
the Bulgarian Kisselent, the organizer at Bucharest. 


Spain.—As a result of the war in Morocco and of the 
reverses suffered by the Spanish Government at the hands 
of some of the rebellious tribesmen, France has asked the 
Spanish Government for a statement 
as to its intentions in Morocco for the 
future and as to its capacity in dealing 
successfully with the present situation. In an agreement 
of 1912 the role of the guardian of order and peace in 
Morocco was assigned to Spain. As the French pos- 
sessions entirely surround those of Spain, it is much to 
France’s interest that the native tribesmen be in peace. 

The Spaniards have effected a more or less disastrous 
retreat from a large part of the territory assigned to its 
protection and the tribesmen, continually aggressive, have 
been emboldened by their successes. This war, moreover, 
is not popular in Spain. Nevertheless, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has not thought fit to announce to the world its 
relinquishment of the obligations undertaken in the treaty 
of 1912. France in the meantime cannot intervene unless 
Spain consent thereto, according to the agreement. How- 
ever, the chief leader of the rebellious tribesmen, Abd-el 
Krim, maintains an attitude of great friendliness towards 
France, and has given French officials to understand that 
with their Government he will at any time enter into 
friendly intercourse. 


Morocco 
and France 





The first of a series of articles on “ Educational 
Tests and Measurements” by the Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., will begin next week. Dr. O’Brien 
is the Director of the Catholic Foundation at the 
University of Illinois. He is the author of 
“ Silent Reading,” “ The Cathedral Readers ” and 
of a volume, shortly to be published, on the 
psychology of reading. 
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HEN we study the behavior of an animal, what 

it does when it is angry, or hungry, or playful, 

we do not try to differentiate purely psychical 
factors from physical factors. We do not try to isolate 
and consider apart, the réle its body plays, from the 
role ‘ts soul plays. We consider the behavior of the animal 
as a whole, as a unit, body and soul combined. And 
whatever acts the animal performs we look upon primarily 
as vital acts, as biological facts, as its efforts in its strug- 
gle to live. We know that these acts are consequent to 
the animal’s cognitions, but these cognitions are mere 
factors in the struggle. They are not what is most im- 
portant or most interesting for the psychologist. What 
is more significant is that the animal has to react to ex- 
ternal and internal conditions, and has to adjust itself 
to these conditions, and find a way to follow on in its 
pursuit of life and well-being. 

This biological viewpoint reappears in the New 
Psychology. Man is considered as a whole. His acts are 
looked upon as vital acts, efforts in his life’s struggle. 
Thinking, willing, imaginations, fears, impulses and 
dreams are modes of activity of the man as a whole, en- 
gendered by his effort to live, to survive, to attain to hap- 
piness. Body and soul act as one in this struggle. The 
man, body and soul, has to face one conflict after another, 
and to find solutions, to adjust himself to various sets of 
circumstances. He is ever tending towards physical and 
moral equilibrium. His reactions, conscious and uncon- 
scious, and his adjustments have this end in view. It is as 
a whole that man reacts, whether it be in face of a danger, 
or vis a vis of some opportunity of gain. Mind and body 
work together, and modes of behavior are revealed which 
are interesting to study. Some of these modes of be- 
havior, or reaction, are characteristic of the individual, 
some are characteristic of the race. A kind of mechanism 
in conduct is displayed which we shall try to explain. 

When a physicist sees a broken twig caught in the 
branches of a.tree, and resting in a state of equilibrium, 
he sees in the phenomenon the result of the play of physi- 
cal laws. And he can describe the “ mechanism ”’ of what 
has happened. A physiologist who, on examining human 
blood, finds a super-abundance of leucocytes, sees in this 
phenomenon the sign of a vital defense-mechanism of the 
human body. It indicates for him the pre-existence of a 
disease conflict. The modern psychologist, thinking along 
similar lines, when confronted with a case of hysterical 
paralysis, sees in this phenomenon, signs of a mental re- 
action and the play of a psychical defense “ mechanism.” 
And he argues back to a pre-existing mental conflict. 
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When other mental phenomena of similar nature appear, 
he sees the presence of other “ mental mechanisms.” And 
without betraying thereby any predilection for determin- 
ism or any anxiety to disprove free-will, he quite legiti- 
mately deduces the presence of mental mechanisms and 
modes of reaction that work unconsciously and tend to 
bring the mind to a state of equilibrium. 

The word “ mechanism ” in reference to the mind is no 
doubt unsatisfactory. Mechanism implies the contrary of 
teleology, and the working of the mind is essentially teleo- 
logical. But, faute de mieux, the term is used. The term, 
as such, is not scholastic but it expresses tolerably well 
what we mean. Let us take as an example a perfectly free- 
choice act, in which there is a full play of motives pro 
and con, and a full conscious deliberate selection. 

Even in such a choice a certain mechanism obtains. The 
very play of motives, one motive now, and again another, 
rising up to the focus-point of attention, resting there, dis- 
appearing, reappearing, is in itself a kind of mechanism. 
The choice-act has its structure. Further it is a process, 
“a rising, progressing, subjective process.” 

It is in all cases a synthesis; it has its moments—its rise and 
its fall—it has, above all, its proper unity just like a process of 
inference. It is structural. It holds together its parts; and these 
parts constitute the whole. 

Though it may seem strange, we are conscious in choosing, 
of the general nature of our choice-process. We are conscious 
that for different choices the process is different, and for the same 
choices, the same. We are aware when the same process is re- 
peated, and (to quote from subjects) we feel, “that our mind 
is running in a kind of mold” or “ passing along a curve or beaten 
track.” (Motive Force and Motivation Tracks.” Longmans. 1911). 

Introspection, under scientific conditions, points to the 
existence of “ motivation tracks ’ 
long and careful research we felt enabled to write as fol- 
lows. 


’ 


in choice-acts. After a 


All these facts tend to establish our theory, that for the various 
choice-processes there is a characteristic structure, and a char- 
acteristic manner of motivation which we call “ Motivation 
Tracks.” They tend to prove too that subjects recognized the 
existence of such “structures” and were conscious of the differ- 
ences between various choice-processes. (Vid. “ Motive-Force and 
Motivation Tracks.” ) 

The existence of this vital structural element in choices 
affords no shred of evidence whatsoever for determinism, 
but it helps to throw light on the formation of habits and 
on character. It has been dwelt on, thus fully, in order 
to elucidate the meaning of the term “ mental mechanism,” 
and to show the significance of unconscious, involuntary 
reaction-formations in the mind. 

The New Psychology envisages man as reacting to, and 
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adjusting himself to life’s conflicts and difficulties. It 
sees in various moods, attitudes, and abnormal states, 
from hallucination to catalepsy, modes of reaction and ad- 
justment. Abnormal states, for instance paranoia, is an 
unhealthy adjustment. It implies a flight from the real 
world into dreamland. The New Psychology is constantly 
asking “ What does this state mean? How and when did 
it arise? From what does it defend the patient? For 
what does it compensate?” A child’s sick-headache de- 
fends it from the school-danger. Hallucination of great- 
ness compensates the patient for organ-inferiority. Cult 
of animals is a substitution reaction in a childless woman. 
The reaction may be deliberate or indeliberate, conscious 
or unconscious. Very often all elements combine. Let us 
picture a concrete example, how individuals react in 
presence of danger by fire. Certain reactions are possible, 
to face and fight the danger or to run away from it. Run- 
ning away may take various forms, apart from actual 
flight. One may act as if it did not exist, and bury one’s 
head in the sand; or one may immerse oneself in some- 
thing else; or one may take shelter in sickness and so find 
a place where the danger is no longer one’s own; or one 
may throw the responsibility on others. 

Let us suppose that a fire breaks out in a house in which 
several people are living, A, B, C, D, etc. A rushes to 
the window and shouts “ fire,” and makes his escape. 
Thus he throws the responsibility on others, making them 
his substitutes. That is his mode of adjustment. B—a 
woman we suppose—screams, becomes hysterical and 
faints. Her adjustment consists in hiding in unconscious- 
ness, in burying her head in the sand, in amnesia. C—a 
child—is terrified and cries and trembles. This is re- 
action by finding shelter in a sickness that incapacitates 
from doing anything. It too is a defense mechanism. D 
takes up the telephone and calls up the Fire Department. 
He then goes to see if he can do anything to check the 
fire. His reaction is that of facing the difficulty. E—a 
morbid, perverse youth—joins the crowd outside, looks on, 
and enjoys the fire. He gets excitement and pleasure 
from it. He has perhaps pyromaniac tendencies, and his 
enjoyment (which is perhaps sensual) is his reaction. F 
runs to the yard and releases dogs from the kennel and 
vomits. G collects papers and valuables and develops a 
bilious headache later on in the evening. Subsequent to 
the fire, C has an attack of jaundice and A boasts of his 
achievements. Thus we see that each individual reacts 
in a characteristic way. Each adjusts himself, and finds 
a solution. And several at the same time betray symptoms, 
which if more pronounced and more deeply rooted, would 
be called ab-normalities. The line of cleavage between 
our unhealthy modes of reaction, and real psycho-neuroses 
is very thin. B’s hysterical faint is little removed from 
amnesia. C’s tremors are incipient paralysis. E has in- 
cipient impulsive insanity. A is the making of a paranoic, 
and so on. In any case, the concrete example, brings out 
the close nexus between the mental conflict and the patho- 
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logical symptom, and shows that the latter is nothing else 
than an unhealthy mode of reaction. 

This nexus is emphasized by a consideration of clinical 
cases. I adduce one or two from personal experience. A 
very good girl, simple and retiring, was roughly treated 
by a young man whom she knew fairly well. She felt 
outraged, thought no other girl was so rudely treated, 
began to brood over the insult, and could not get herself 
to forgive. She was living a rather lonely life with her 
aunt, and now she kept apart from others still more. She 
had always been very healthy and all her people were 
healthy. She was just thirty years of age. Within ten 
days of the incident she got a seizure of some kind. The 
doctor was summoned and diagnosed epilepsy, and said 
the seizures would recur every five weeks. The neigh- 
bors made a great fuss. The girl received everyone’s sym- 
pathy. The seizures continued regularly every five weeks 
for three years. What had happened? When the incident 
occurred the girl’s conflict began. Her exalted idea of 
herself was so dear to her that she could not brook a 
change. “I will not forgive. I can’t bear to think of it.” 
Here lay the conflict, between reality and her ideal opinion 
of self. Her mode of reaction expressed itself in muscular 
contractions, indications of annoyance and repugnance. 
Then the suggestion occurred; every five weeks this will 
happen. The suggestion was realized. Now she had her 
adjustment. Of course she was not satisfied with it. She 
wanted to be rid of the seizures, but stili it was her ad- 
justment and sub-consciously she (as all neurotics do) 
clung to her symptom. Had she been equally anxious to 
be rid of her high idea of herself, and of her unforgiving 
attitude, the trouble would probably not have continued. 

The second case, less dramatic, but equally significant 
was that of an excellent priest, and a devoted scholar, 
who led a studious solitary life in a busy town, but always 
fulfilled his parochial duties satisfactorily. He lived quite 
happily, until he was suddenly and unexpectedly put in 
charge of a lonely parish in the mountains. The post 
seemed an ideal one for him, but human reactions are 
incalculable. On arriving at his new parish he was at once 
seized with the impulse to fly from it. It was the case of 
Pope Celestine over again! He could not face the situa- 
tion. He tried to force himself. Sleep deserted him. He 
became depressed. He wrote to his bishop and fled. 
Friends after a while prevailed on him to return. After 
one night or two, again he fled and resigned. He could not 
find any adjustment save in flight. He was no coward. He 
had a strong sense of duty. He made every effort to dis- 
cover a modus vivendi in the new parish. But some uncon- 
scious mental mechanism prevailed always, and in humili- 
ating flight alone could he find a way out. Some factor or 
other in the situation provoked that irrestible “ impulse to 
wander,” dromomania, of which we shall treat later. 

We wish here to pause for a moment to emphasize 
the fact that such reactions, that of seizures in the case 
of the girl, and flight in the case of the priest, are real 
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adjustments, though unhealthy ones. They bring about a 
state of equilibrium, a kind of physical and psychical 
peace. They mark the conclusion of the conflict. The 
flight of an army after the battle is its adjustment, its 
mode of reaction. The high fever, or the tumor, or the 
ulcerous outbreak of a patient is not the disease. It is the 
adjustment or reaction to the disease. A symptom, bodily 
or mental, the quick pulse or the vivid hallucination, is 
the reaction to the conflict, not the conflict or the disease. 

In the case of volitions, when choices or decisions are 
faced in an unhealthy way we often find hesitation as an 
adjustment. The conflict lay in the will facing a choice 
in which equivalent motives presented themselves. The 
difficulty or conflict was the choice between the motives. 
Suddenly a painful distressing state appears, that is called 
hesitation. In hesitating the will finds its unhealthy ad- 
justment. The sequel shows that it is an adjustment, for 
either the will, quitting the conflict dwells in that painful 
state, or else haphazard, worthless choices result, incon- 
sistent choices. Experimentally we were able to show, in 
the research referred to above, that in 87.5% of cases 
where there were hesitations, there were inconsistencies, or 
ill-made choices. Hesitation was described in the following 
terms by my subjects. “ There was an interval of moon- 
ing followed by a conscious effort to make up my mind. 
That interval seemed to be a complete void; there was 
listlessness ; my mind was blank and passive”; “a lull in 
mental activity made its appearance.” “I was not dazed 
but there was a lull”; “I found my mind wholly intent 
upon the card, immovably attached to it; passively rather 
than actively fixed on it”; “I sat there stupidly, before 
it, looking at it and nothing came”; “I couldn’t get out 
of it,” etc. Hence, hesitation is an abnormal state that 
supervenes in choice acts when difficulty is experienced, 
and it occurs more frequently in disagreeable than in 
agreeable choices. It marks the end of the will’s conflict 
as such. It is a mode of reaction of the will. And the 
ultimate choices, more or less, unconsciously made, are 
usually inconsistent and reckless even to an extent seldom 
suspected by any except men trained in the new 
psychology. 

Is it possible that mental conflicts should take place 
beneath the threshold of consciousness? There seems to 
be some evidence pointing towards such a possibility. At 
times we feel an inexplicable unrest within our minds. 
We feel as though we were pulled in different directions, 
although we have no suspicion as to what it is all about. 
It is as though a dream-battle were going on within our 
minds. We feel that all is not well with us. “I don’t 
know what is wrong. I feel upset and anxious. I can’t 
find any reason for it. There is something on my mind 
and I don’t know what it is.” We have experienced such 
psychical states, and they seem to point to conflicts beneath 
the threshold of consciousness. There are, however, other 
possible explanations. These states may be due for in- 
stance to telepathic influences 
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In the Year of Our Lord 


GERALD ELLArp, S.J. 


HE Ancient of Days and Father of the World to 

Come has somehow emptied Himself into the form 
of the tiny Babe of Bethlehem’s crib. Now comes New 
Year’s Day of the year of Our Lord 1925 challenging us 
to remember that Christ is also the central figure in this 
world’s progress. To His coming all previous ages looked 
forward: to His birth all subsequent ages must needs 
look back. Willingly or unwillingly, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, we are in the year of Our Lord 1925. This year 
of grace, or the year of our redemption, as this era is 
variously styled, obtains in some fashion over almost all 
the earth. In its insignificant origin and gradual develop- 
ment it again illustrates the puzzling parable of the mus- 
tard seed, which embodies not only the Church but all 
her institutions. 

The story of its beginnings calls up Italy and the early 
sixth century; a packed canvas surely, showing King 
Theodoric well in the foreground, hordes of Goth and 
Ostrogoth trampling the ruins of an empire, pagan altars 
in the shadow of Christian temples, and a Scythian monk 
on one of Rome’s eternal hills. 

It is well known that our present calendar, with its 
days, week and month of solar reckoning, is a corrected 
form of that given to the Roman Empire by Julius Caesar. 
But no calendar, however accurate, is of enduring value 
unless there is a precise starting-point, or day of begin- 
ning, the lack of which rendered useless the earliest 
chronologies. But this defect is so amply supplied by 
various peoples that embarrassment from the opposite side 
soon besets us. Of the several chronologies in vogue dur- 
ing the early sixth century our attention will focus on 
but three, the Greek, the Roman and the Hebrew. 

On the wind-swept plain of Olympia, between the 
Alpheus and Cladeus rivers, Grecian athletes contested 
every fourth summer. It had been so as far back as their 
remotest records showed. In time it became customary 
to inscribe the name of the victor in the Olympian gym- 
nasium, and thus it was that Coroebus, the first to receive 
this honor, had his name set out in marble in the summer 
of what we now call 776 B.C. Here was the Grecian 
starting-point, although not seized upon till long after- 
ward. Time was reckoned by Olympiads and the year 
was considered as beginning about July 1. This system, 
still common during the first half of the fifth century, 
gradually gave way to the Roman and the Christian eras. 

Roman historians took as their point of departure the 
day Romulus and his companions began the building of 
Rome. This date was disputed, but generally came to be 
regarded as April 21, 753 B.C. Then came the reforms 
of Julius, among them the designation of January 1 as 
New Year’s Day. At the accession of the impious Dio- 
cletian, in the year 284 of our era, a recalculation was 
made at Alexandria whereby ten years were struck off 
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the former count. Thus began the Era of Diocletian. The 
Christians, by this time about half the population, adopted 
the change but named it the Era of the Martyrs, prefer- 
ring to recall their numberless heroes rather than a god- 
less persecutor. 

A word now about the Hebrew calendar. The Jews 
measured time by the phases of the moon. But since a 
lunar month contains only 2914 days, the twelvemonth was 
only 354 instead of 365 days. Leap Year came twice 
within the space of five years and meant not the adding 
of a day but of an entire month. A rough-and-ready 
method to be sure, but of the utmost importance for all 
the peoples of the globe since Easter is set by the Jewish 


calendar. Hence the chief problem of the old chronologers 
was the bringing of this system into agreement with 
the others. Easter tables or cycles were drawn up from 
time to time to cover a series of years. Here at last 
enters the Christian Era. 

In the year 525, Abbot Dennis the Little, a monk of 
Scythia living in Rome, compiled an Easter Table to re- 
place the current one then almost lapsed. His calculations 
over, the table appeared setting forth the Easter dates, 
not from Coroebus’ victory at Olympia, nor from Dio- 
cletian, but from one of the dates computed as indicating 
Our Lord’s birth. The ravening wolf was forgotten for 
the Lamb: Greek and Roman empires paled before the 
suzerainty of Christ. History was newly envisaged, was 
made Christocentric. 

A chance event, one says. But one of those chance 
events like the oath of Prince Harold to support the 
Norman William for the throne of England, or like the 
nuptials of Francesco Bernardone with Lady Poverty in 
far-off Assisi, or the sailing of Columbus from Palos in 
quest of the Western Route. Such chance events turn 
world affairs into irretraceable channels. ' 

This thought of recognizing the world-wide, deathless 
kingship of Christ soon came into England with the 
monks, and thence passed into Germany with Boniface. 
Across the Rhine it made its way through the Frankish 
kingdoms to the Rhone, thence crossed the Alps, and down 
the Italian peninsula to the papal city by the Tiber it 
traveled and then went eastward to the Danube, north- 
ward to the Vistula, and lastly over the Apennines to the 
Iberian peoples, who later carried it on the waters to 
the far quarters of the globe. It has long held supremacy 
among chronologies, even penetrating non-Christian civil- 
izations. Here and there people pushed the idea to a 
logical conclusion and reckoned the year as beginning 
on March 25, because we then commemorate the Word 
becoming flesh. Elsewhere and for many years Christmas 
itself was the New Year too. 

But January 1 was not to be displaced as the beginning 
of the year, and it is well. Christmas is for the Babe in 
the crib, New Year for the King. Putting all individuals 
and events into relation with the day on which the saving 
Name of Jesus was conferred seems to be a partial ful- 
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filment of the Divine Plan that in the Name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow. Whether we will it or no, Christ 
is King and our truest interests, biding the timeless in- 
corporation in Him, are measured, not by Grecian ath- 
letes or Roman tyrants, but by Christ. “ For there is no 
other name under heaven given to men, whereby we 
must be saved.” 


Holyday Spirit in Ireland 
P. J. O'Connor Durry 


OLM was resting on the sofa with a book in his hand. 
The book was shut on his forefinger, at a page 
which he had found less interesting than his vivid recol- 
lections of the hurling-match. His eyes, too, were closed, 
so that he seemed to sleep, but the dark-lashed lids flick- 
ered half-open at intervals, or a little smile came with 
some remembrance, some clear visioning of a fragment of 
the grand game it had been, and his wholesome boy’s 
face was lit by it. Resting was pleasant. 

Across the room, Una and Maire were seated near 
the fire. The Rosary had been said scarcely fifteen min- 
utes ago, and the girls’ beads hung yet from their fin- 
gers, shining when the firelight struck upon them as they 
swayed to and fro. Colm had been looking at Una’s just 
before closing his eyes. They were of clear red beads, 
cut like jewels, and as they dropped between his eyes 
and the fire, the light shone through them, so that they 
sparkled like rubies, with a fine, rich glow that he admired. 

In the midst of his reflections on incidents of that 
afternoon’s splendid game, Colm became suddenly aware 
that Una and Maire were speaking of Christmas. It 
reminded him of the gifts he had hidden upstairs, antici- 
pating the giving of which brought him an agreeable little 
quiver of excitement. He opened his eyes, glancing 
across at his two sisters, with an expression that was quite 
eloquent of a boy’s respect and love. They were both 
older than he, Maire, the eldest, being nineteen, and 
rather like a mother to him. She was very clever and 
wise and good, he thought. She was going to be a nun. 
Una was seventeen, and very helpful at games. 

He watched them happily for a little while, and then 
his eyes closed again, and he lay quite still, his thoughts 
hovering around a bright central thought that was Christ- 
mas, and his chief emotion one of utter contentment, 
while he listened to the girls’ voices. He could hear 
Maire’s more distinctly than Una’s. Now and then he 
heard neither, perhaps because the singing of the wind 
in the trees outside the window was like the sound 
of the sea. He thought of it as a surge of sound in which 
the voices were at times lost. And it was restful, too, like 
a song that would bring sleep. 

“Tt will be Christmas,” Una said, “ when the clock 
strikes twelve . three hours We shall 
hear the Christmas bells ringing 

It was at this point that Colm began to listen. He 
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heard Maire’s voice, which had always a quality of deci- 
sion that he liked, a quality that suggested strength, and 
inspired confidence. 

“ But,” she said, “ it will not be Christmas then : 
not until twenty-five minutes later In England, 
of course, in London but not at home here 

because of the change in the time . . . And 
Christmas will come in Ireland according to 
Ireland’s time.” 

“ But the bells,” said Una, “‘ the Church bells 
the bells of the clock-towers ringing 
ringing.” 

“Why, yes. Ringing with glad tidings of great joy. 
O, I always love to hear the Christmas bells . . . like 
a prayer in the night. And a prayer is beautiful at any 
time, isn’t it? We'll be standing at the very thresh- 


old of Christmas To think of all of all who 
will be waiting . . It is like the long, long 
waiting . . four thousand years before He 
came . . A great silence, and then the bells 

the prayers the Canticles the Mag- 


nificats . . Una like the music of the choirs 
above the hills where the Shepherds were keeping 
watch 

“°Tis not of time we'll be thinking 

“Time? Time will be less than a thought then 
The Birthday of Christ . . . The memories 
Born in a cave that was a stable, and cradled in the cold 
straw of the manger with the breath of an ox and 
an ass to make the night warm for Him the bitter 
chill of the winter midnight And He was 
God.” 

There was a little space of silence. To Colm it seemed 
that the moaning of the trees had grown much louder. 
He looked for a moment across the room. Maire and Una 
were leaning towards the fire, gazing into the red heart 
of it. They were very still. He could see only Maire’s 
face. It looked grave, and yet there was a calm happiness 
upon it, a gentleness of expression that he thought most 
lovable. He closed his eyes, and saw it still, with the 
hearth-light on its loveliness, like a shining flower in his 
imagination. And in the silence her words formed them- 
selves again and again: “ The bitter chill of the winter 
midnight And He was .. God.” 

There had been a peculiar suggestion of awe in her 
voice, especially in the clear, low tone in which the last 
four words were uttered, that brought the boy a strange 
sense of solemnity; and as he dwelt upon the lingering 
words, the homely room, with its delicate lights and its 
sweet atmosphere of peace, became in his eyes a kind 
of sanctuary, a hushed place for reverent thoughts of 
mysteries. And he was very, very glad that he had been 
at Confession that evening, very joyous of soul to re- 
member that he would be receiving Holy Communion in 
the morning. Then he heard Una speak again, quite un- 
expectedly, it seemed to Colm. 
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“T always think a stable is a holy place 
poverty is a holy thing If 1 had a stable, I should 
make it shine with little statutes somewhere in 
it . . as a memory especially at Christmas 

like the grotto in the wood at St. Dympna’s.”’ 

“There are places, Una in Spain, in Italy, in the 
Tyrol, | think the Catholics have such customs 

They are simple and pious and beautiful customs 

like the making of a Crib, or the lighting of a Christ- 
mas candle, or the open door for whoever may pass by, 
in an Irish home There is a graciousness ahout 
them all.” 

“ Yes—a graciousness It is the divine grace of 
God shining through the things of the world . . Isn't 
it, Maire? The beauty of God in everything that is good. 

And in the Christmas things, I think, somehow, it 
would be very clear indeed. Christmas seems to 
purify my thoughts to make them more spiritual, 
Maire I can see into beautiful things very clearly. 

It seems to cast a light to me across the winter days 
long before it comes.” 

“It is much the same with me 
with everybody. Yesterday evening, when Colm 
and I were out walking, we saw Brigid Clandillon in the 
byre, milking It was dusk The lantern 
hung inside the open door Inside, it was all shad- 
owy. . . The light was feeble. It was a sombre 
kind of place gloomy, like a cave. The cat- 
tle stood up in a thin grey haze, like like big dim 
figures of mystery. That is just how it looked to 
me, Una mysterious And I did think of 
the Stable of Bethlehem And when Brigid came 
to the doorway. I do not know why . . but 
with the lantern light on her sad face and because 
it is the Christmas-time. I thought of the Madonna 

and pictured two others within roa 

Colm remembered vividly that as he passed by he had 
felt a desire to go into the big old byre to see the cows 
being milked, and to talk with Micil Clandillon, who cap- 
tained the MacDonagh Football Club, and was a great 
authority on fishing-tackle. 

“Christmas brings a million glad thoughts,” said Una. 

“ And sad thoughts, wistful little thoughts, too. For it 
is a dividing-place; a great solemn white mark set in 
time and in memory. We reckon the happenings between 
one Christmas and the next. And there are sometimes sad 
happenings and sad memories of them. But there is 
beauty, there is sanctity in even the simplest associations. 
There is honor, there is reverence. Indeed, there is an act 
of adoration in each one of our Christmas customs, old 
and new. 

“Birthday gifts for a child they are (Colm 
opened his eyes suddenly and looked across at Una; but 
of course it had not been Maire’s voice) brought with the 
faith of little children And Christmas in Ire- 
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“ Oh, it is Christmas. It is custom given a Divine soul. 
It is Faith, Una It is Christ’s Mass.” 

“The festival we love the best of all,” said Una. “ It 
is the coming of the Holy Family to the hearths of Cath- 
olic Ireland. And over each lintel a prayer. Una 
Go Dtigidh Do Rioghacht.” 

“Go Brath 
said Una, “the hearths in Bethlehem 
hem had known.” 

“Maire!” a voice came abruptly from the doorway, 
and a child, with flaxen hair and slumber in his bright 
eyes, entered the room to say good-night. “ Did you tell 
Kevin,” said he, “ that Thanta Clauthe will come in a car 
of gold with reindeers? ’Cauthe you didn’t tell me the 
car of gold.” 

Colm listened for a little while to the discussion that 
arose between Maire and Declan. 

“ To-morrow,” he said to himself, “ will be Christmas 
Day.” 

And he thought, not of Santa Claus, but of Brigid 
Clandillon standing at the door of the cattle-shed, and of 
what Maire had thought, and of what he had thought as 
they passed it. And that Christmas for Colm was, to use 
his sister’s words, “ A great solemn white mark” set in 
the memory of a boy—and deep in the heart of a man. 
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Jaurés in the Pantheon 
WitiiaM H. Scuerrtey, Pxs.D. 


INCE their victory in the elections of last May the 

French radicals have been kept busy bestowing 
patronage upon their partisans. Notwithstanding the 
urgent character of such matters as the Reparations 
tangle, Allied war debts, and France’s domestic problems, 
the Herriot Ministry had to give first attention to office 
seekers. It was necessary to appease appetites, reward 
party devotion, and gratify political prejudice. The pro- 
letariat must celebrate its triumph over the bourgeoisie. 

Consequently the new Government, which months be- 
fore had carefully canvassed the possibilities of official 
patronage, at once began to appoint new ambassadors, 
consular agents, prefects, sub-prefects, judges, and a thou- 
sand other functionaries. At the same time it pushed rad- 
ical generals and planned the creation of orthodox mar- 
shals of France, a measure now pending in Parliament. 
Similarly the railway and postal strikers, who owing to 
their anarchistic violence in the strike of May, 1920, had 
been denied reinstatement by previous ministries, were 
now shown generous favor. 

The Socialist wave of pardon spread even to political 
offenders like Malvy and Caillaux. To be sure, Louis 
Malvy, the Minister who, during the World War, sub- 
sidized the infamous “ Bonnet Rouge,” had recently cap- 
tured a seat in Parliament. But Caillaux was still ban- 
ished from northern France. Yet on November 18 the 
indulgent Senate voted each a complete amnesty. 
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For the moment that official action disposed of the 
worthiest ‘‘ martyrs to bourgeois stupidity,” at least among 
the living. There remained the dead. For example, how 
should the Socialists fittingly honor their great chief, 
Jaurés, who was assassinated on the eve of the late war? 
By transferring his ashes to the Pantheon, France’s temple 
for her illustrious sons. The ceremony, with the usual 
official pomp, took place on November 23. True, the pre- 
liminary steps were less harmonious. When the proposed 
measure came up for discussion in Parliament, a violent 
polemic raged between the Socialists and the Communists, 
both factions claiming Jaurés as theirs. 

Some wonder when the radicals will stop shaking the 
political plum trees. Obviously the pardoning of penal- 
ized offenders must cease with the last of such individuals. 
As for the scope of pantheistic deifications, speculation is 
rife. But pending the “ canonization” of other orthodox 
Socialists, or Communists, it is interesting to review the 
career of Jean Jaurés. Though we are not in sympathy 
with his ideals, we shall try to be fair, frequently present- 
ing his point of view rather than our own. 

As his silver-tongued oratory might suggest, Jaurés 
was a Southerner. Born at Castres in 1859, he sprang 
from the lower middle class. Being an only child, he 
grew up amidst tender care, without privation of any 
sort, thanks especially to his devoted mother, an ardent 
Christian woman. He was a studious lad, physically 
strong and fond of sports. By virtue of his excellent 
school record, he was sent to Paris for further education. 
There he was graduated from the famous lyceum Louis- 
le-Grand and from the Higher Normal, winning distinc- 
tion in each. In 1881 he engaged in secondary education, 
and three years later was appointed instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse. 

Jaurés had early evinced a liking for classic studies. At 
the same time philosophy and French poetry attracted him. 
Various persons attest that he could give from memory 
entire pages of French poetry, and that his knowledge 
of the ancient writers was amazing. He wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on “ The Reality of the Visible World.” 
Though a confirmed idealist, he tempered his idealism 
with concrete reality. Thus two divergent influences con- 
tributed to balance his faculties. On the one hand his 
idealism spiritualized matter, on the other his concrete in- 
stinct safeguarded him against excessive abstraction. 

His innate craving for unity caused him to reject meta- 
physical systems based upon the conception of two antago- 
nistic forces: God and Satan. Hence his refusal to accept 
Christianity. “ Christian dualism,” he affirmed, “ engen- 
ders only depression and terror.” In Jaurés’ own words: 
“Nothing is more divine than life—to live by the mind 
and the senses, by the heart and our limbs.” Says one 
of his biographers: “ He regarded the spiritual and the 
material as equally essential.” But does not his whole- 
hearted acceptance of Marx’s gross materialism belie 
this assertion ? 
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No deubt Jaures would have made his mark as a 
teacher. And his pious mother, fearing the corrupting 
influences of public life, entreated him to stay in that pro- 
fession. But he could not resist the demon of politics. 
“ Politics attracted him as water attracts a duck.” Be- 
sides, his comrades in the Latin Quarter, who marveled 
at his resonant eloquence, had predicted for him a career 
at least comparable to Gambetta’s. And events seemed to 
confirm their prediction. For at the age of twenty-six 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies—certainly 
enough to intoxicate a provincial bourgeois. 

Like Victor Hugo, Jaurés in his declining years tried 
to give the impression that his political convictions had 
undergone little change. If we should believe him, as early 
as 1885 he had “ studied and approved Socialism from 
Fichte to Marx.” Oddly enough, in that year he was 
even unacquainted with such French Socialists as Guesde 
and Malon. Furthermore, at the Chamber he took a seat 
in the center. 

At the time (1885), there were in Parliament three 
chief political divisions: the conservatives, the opportu- 
nists under the leadership of Jules Ferry, and the radi- 
cals, led by Clémenceau. Since bitter antagonism existed 
between the opportunists and the radicals, the conserva- 
tives held the balance of power. The Socialists, at the 
extreme left, exerted no influence to speak of. Jaures 
opposed the conservatives because he “ feared their three 
mainstays: the clergy, the industrialists, and the land- 
owners.” In fact he was an ideologist much like Lamar- 
tine, the poet-republican of 1848. His social convictions, 
if he had any, were as yet vague and chimerical. De- 
feated in 1889 by a monarchist, Jaurés resumed his 
activity at the University of Toulouse. 

But in 1893 he returned to the Chamber. Meanwhile 
he had made progress in Socialism, thanks especially to 
the militant campaign waged by Guesde, Viviani and Mil- 
lerand. He now championed the cause of labor, and de- 
nounced the Panama Scandal as a typical sin of the bour- 
geoisie. At the same time Jaurés flirted with the 
anarchists. A little later he formulated three basic prin- 
ciples of Socialism: first, the necessity of disestablishing 
the capitalistic middle class; second, recognition of the 
antagonism between labor and capital; and third the need 
of pitting international labor against international cap- 
italism. 

In the opinion of Jaurés, collectivism was the concrete 
formula of Socialism. Yet, realizing the constant evolution 
of conditions, he did not view collectivism as the final 
form of society. Rather did he conceive the final form to 
be “ libertairian ” communism. But since it would require 
time to attain that ideal, he temporarily made collectivism 
his goal. By collectivism he understood the substitution 
of the social collectivity for private individuals in the 
ownership and exploitation of utilities. 

Jaurés believed that individual liberty could not pos- 
sibly be endangered by collectivism. He conceived future 
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society as a fusion of Proudhon’s individualism and the 
communism of Marx. Everyone would choose his own 
work; society would organize the natural resources and 
so increase production. Nor could speculators control 
prices. For the individual there would exist only one 
obligation, but one that could not be shirked; the citizen 
must be a producer or starve. 

In order to hasten the advent of his terrestrial para- 
dise, Jaurés drew up two decades ago an imposing pro- 
gram. He advocated among other things the separation 
of Church and State, free education of all grades, a heavy 
income tax, and an eight-hour work day. His platform 
included also State ownership of the railways, mines, 
flour mills, sugar refineries, and the Bank of France. Nat- 
urally he demanded the abolition of war and of colonial 
expeditions. 

Of such measures he probabiy regarded as the most 
urgent the disestablishment of the Church. For he thought 
the Church a hypocritical ally of the money power, and 
hence “a formidable obstacle to the emancipation of the 
proletariat.” Moreover, since the Church inculcates in 
children such virtues as obedience, self-effacement, and 
renunciation, Jaurés fancied that it thus condemned peo- 
ple to the prisons of capitalism. Above all, he held, it was 
necessary to expel from France the teaching religious 
men and Sisters. In this regard his prejudices were des- 
tined to be fully gratified by the notorious Combes Min- 
istry, whose short-sighted war upon religion has remained 
odious to millions of Frenchmen. 

In his later years Jaurés seemed to become still more 
aggressive, especially after the founding of his press 
organ, Humanité. He now looked beyond the frontiers 
of France and sought to play an international role. He 
rarely missed a Socialist congress at home or abroad. True, 
the German Government more than once forbade his 
visit, but with his captivating oratory he cut a brilliant 
figure in other countries. 

At those gatherings, such world celebrities as Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Vandervelde, and MacDonald easily con- 
vinced Jaurés that war had become impossible. As for 
the French Socialist leader, he preached violence, urging 
soldiers to shoot their officers rather than to march against 
a foreign army. Similarly he acclaimed the Triple Alli- 
ance, but denounced France’s pact with Russia. 

Each diplomatic success of the French Cabinet infuri- 
ated him. He heaped scorn upon Delcassé, the efficient 
foreign Minister who negotiated the Entente Cordiale, 
who virtually detached Italy from the Triple Alliance, 
and, after the Russo-Japanese War, reconciled England 
and Russia. Indeed Jaurés decried every native statesman 
of talent: Poincaré, Clémenceau, Barthou, Pichon, and 
latterly even Millerand, “a traitor to Socialism.” 

Little wonder that thousands of Frenchmen regarded 
Jaurés as their country’s most nefarious citizen. And he 
became the more dangerous after the elections of 1914, 
which had increased Socialist representation in Parliament. 
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he strength of his party almost enabled Jaurés to defeat 
the three-year service bill at a moment when threatening 
war-clouds mounted on the European horizon. His ex- 
asperating defense of Germany evoked in France a shower 
of caricature and denunciation. Some rightly pointed out 
that Jaurés, in glorifying the anarchist Vaillant, whom 
President Carnot had refused to pardon, caused the assas- 
sination of that chief executive. Sych being the situation, 
the crucial days of July brought indignation to a climax. 
[t is scarcely surprising, then, that young Raoul Villain, 
in shooting Jaurés dead at a restaurant, thought he was 
performing a patriotic service. 

Such was the antagonistic career of the flowery Social- 
ist orator, whom his partisans have christened “ the con- 
ciliator!”” According to them, he was the last authentic 
representative of democratic humanism, a descendant of 
Rousseau, the encyclopedists and the rationalist philoso- 
phers. But they admit his incorrigible optimism, a dan- 
gerous shortcoming in foreign politics. 

Without questioning his integrity, one may condemn 
his influence. And after all, Jaurés’s erratic judgment con- 
tradicts the claim that “idealism, blended with Marxian 
materialism, had put his faculties in perfect poise.” 
tween his fantastic conceptions and the realities of life 
there is certainly a vast difference. Russia today admir- 


Be- 


ably exemplifies his dreams of communism. 


A British Religious Census 
STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE Daily News, London, has just published some 
T remarkable statistics regarding the membership of 
the various religious bodies. They are remarkable because, 
contrary to expectation, they point to the conclusion that 
the churches in Great Britain are gaining ground. The 
increase in the last year exceeds 100,000. The Anglicans 
head the list, adding 80,570 to their numbers. Wesleyans, 
among the Nonconformists, stand first with an increase 
of 8,536. The returns for Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians are not given. “‘ Not since the Welsh revival,” com- 
ments the Daily News, “has such an advance been re- 
corded.” The additions due to the Welsh revival, it may 
be pointed out, proved fallacious; the churches benefiting 
by them suffered a serious reaction when the revival died 
down. The present gains owe nothing to special efforts 
but have been secured by normal methods. 

Catholics, it is felt, have in these facts every cause for 
thanksgiving. The accessions have been almost wholly 
from the ranks of the indifferent or openly hostile. The 
minds of many have become jaded by the jazz pleasures 
that followed the war. The triumph of the victors has 
proved disillusioning. Agnosticism is no longer in the 
ascendent. Modernism has lost the attraction of freshness 
and ceases to excite the more adventurous. By no manner 
of means could it be shown that these additions have been 
gained at the expense of the Catholic Church. On the con- 
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trary a good case can be made out for the theory that they 
are due indirectly to the increased activity of that Church 
in Great Britain. Figures have just been issued giving the 
number of conversions during the year 1923. These are 
13,000 as against 12,000 for the previous year. On every 
hand there are indications of still greater accessions. 

There is a sense in which it may be claimed that the 
subterranean forces of Catholicism are responsible for 
the upheavals experienced over the whole area of the 
religious world. Or we may put it another way by saying 
that, as in the course of producing the flower enclosing the 
seed of future generations, the plant throws off leafage, 
so it is that which will prove the final outcome of this 
spiritual stirring that is its first cause. It has been pointed 
out that the evolution of the race is owing to the fact that 
mankind is in labor with “the great event toward which 
creation moves.” The cause is to be found at the end 
of the process because it was at the beginning. Catholicism 
is not merely the hidden goal but also the creative force 
behind this phenomenon. 

The most obvious illustration of this is the “ Anglo- 
Catholic ’” movement. Where that will end is now clear 
even to the outsider. It is equally clear what is the source 
of its inspiration. The Catholic spirit in Great Britain, 
in working toward the conversion of the nation, has, in- 
cidentally as it were, produced: this curious movement. 
The same may be said of the increased vitality in other 
communions. And this view is confirmed when we look 
more closely into the matter. It will not be pretended that 
the renewed life which seems to be manifesting itself in 
Nonconformity is connected with anti-Catholic tenden- 
cies. It cannot be attributed to the recovery of old-fash- 
ioned Puritan characteristics. The evidence is all the other 
way. The tendency of late has been to stress the need 
of greater reverence in the conduct of services. There is 
even a “ Society of Free Catholics,” recruited mainly from 
Nonconformist bodies, which sets out definitely to further 
this process. A strong demand for unity replaces the old 
sectarian strife. Illegitimate but suggestive attempts to 
appropriate the word “ Catholic” are increasingly com- 
mon. It is not without significance, in this connection, 
that those bodies among the Free Churches which have 
been foremost in resisting Modernism have come off best. 
The figures for Congregationalists and Unitarians, as I 
have said, are not to hand, so that we cannot say that 
these latitudinarian bodies have definitely lost ground, 
but I note that the comparatively orthodox Wesleyans 
stand at the head of the list among Dissenters. And it is 
a curious fact that the only losses recorded are in Puritan 
Scotland; even the Scottish Episcopal Church shows a 
falling off. 

It is no unreasonable supposition, therefore, that the 
increase noted is due to an attenuated wave of Catholicism 
which is passing over the country. However much we 
may deplore the fact that it is bolstering up organizations 
which are in schism we cannot fail to be grateful for the 
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fact that there is a desire to recover values in the loss 
of which Protestantism has not only concurred but in which 
it has even gloried. So far from looking with hostile 
feelings upon these victories over indifference and un- 
belief we may thank God and take heart from the fact 
that the influence of the Catholic Church has made itself 
felt beyond her borders and reinforced the power for 
good even of those who, in ignorance, deny her claims. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Giving High Ideals to the Young 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for August 30, Mr. William Busch 
says the best thing last when, under the title, “Giving High 
Ideals to the Young,” he asks the question: “ Why withhold the 
liturgy from our young men and women in the United States of 
America?” Those who appreciate the fact that the Church’s 
liturgy is filled with sublime poetry and symbolism, illustrating the 
even more beautiful and sublime truths of Christianity, and who 
know how the young can also appreciate the meaning of this 
sacred liturgy when properly taught them, must surely wonder 
why a more active interest is not taken in teaching, for instance, 
the beautiful symbolism of the Mass around which everything 
Catholic centers. The aids to such teaching can be easily secured. 
Father Keith’s slides on the Mass and on Benediction are excellent 
means for this very useful and interesting teaching. Not only 
school children but many much older “children” can boast only 
of a scanty knowledge of the Holy Sacrifice and assist as a conse- 
quence with less devotion than they might otherwise have. 

Explain the meaning of the priest’s vestments, of the altar 
linen, of the tabernacle, and old as well as young will attend 
services with greater devotion. The bést love and devotion must 
be founded on the most thorough knowledge. How many “ grown- 
ups” know that the relics enclosed in the altar stone are intended 
to remind us of the spirit of the martyrs and that every priest 
must say Mass over such an altar stone? In architecture, how 
many know that the gothic arch symbolizes religious perfection, 
and the Roman, unity of mind and heart? These material things 
help us through the aid of our senses to rise to the spiritual and 
to the things of God. The Holy Father says: “ Active participation 
in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers 
of the Church is the principal and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit.” 


Irvington, N. Y. FrANK C. NERO. 


A Teton Sioux Bible History 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From the times of Saints Cyril and Method the missionaries 
of the Catholic Church have made most valuable contributions to 
the languages of the various tribes and nations of the earth. 

The latest achievement in this regard is the “ Bible History,” 
published by the Rev. Eugene Buechel, S.J., of St. Francis Mis- 
sion, St. Francis, $.D., in the pure Teton Sioux dialect, under the 
title: “ Wowapi Wakan Wieowoyake Yuptecelapi Kin.” 

All the books and dictionaries, so far published in the Sioux 
language, were written in the Santee or Yaukton dialects. Though 
the four dialects of the Sioux language, Santee, Yaukton, Assini- 
boine and Teton are so closely related, that the Sioux of various 
tribes can understand one another without much difficulty, yet 
there are many differences in the dialects, partly in the words and 
partly in the spelling and pronunciation. The Teton seems to be 


the most polished. 
Father Buechel shows a marvelous knowledge of the Teton 
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dialect, and has written a Bible History which furnishes delight- 
ful reading to all those who are versed in this language. With 
admirable skill he has used the soft, melodious, everyday language 
of the Teton Sioux, giving it such a touch of refinement, that the 
reader marvels at its perfection. Even Protestants buy the book 
eagerly, which can be purchased from the author for $1.50. 

It was printed by the Jos. Berning Printing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The beautiful pictures are those of the Benziger Bros. 
“ Bible History.” The same author is now working on a diction- 
ary of the Teton dialect. 

St. Louis. 


A New Field for Catholic College Graduates 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communication of T. J. F. on “A New Field for Catholic 
College Graduates,” in the issue of America for November 29, 
was impressively interesting, but permit me to relate my experi- 
ence in this matter. During my senior year at college I con- 
ceived the same idea and, as enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, others 
fell in line to undertake what we believed would be a worthy 
field for Catholic college graduates. 

I wrote to the Civil Service Commission and learned to our 
utter dismay that unmarried women must be thirty-one to teach 
in the high schools, and twenty-six for the elementary grades in 
the Philippines. Even last year I learned that the same condition 
prevailed and at that time examination was necessary. The latter 
could be surmounted, but only time could remedy the former. 

College days are over and we are now busily engaged in some 
form of endeavor. In all probability none of us will now ever 
serve in the Philippines, although then the spirit was willing. 

New York. DD: A. F. 


Henry Groreceers, S.J. 


Catholic Toleration in Maryland 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One cannot repeat or rewrite too often the glorious words of 
toleration which were penned by the pioneer Catholic settlers of 
Maryland. Protestant praise of Lord Baltimore’s toleration, how- 
ever, is not as well known as it might be. The North American 
Review, one of ‘our earliest quarterly magazines, one hundred 
years ago, printed the following encomium. The quotation is not 
generally known, and it will be real news to many of AmeErICcA’s 


readers: 

It is a curious fact, and one that reflects the greatest credit 
on these early [Maryland] colonists, that, fifteen years after 
they first landed, the general assembly of the people passed 
an act concerning religion, in which the great principles of 
religious toleration and liberty are recognized in their fullest 
latitude. The following is an extract from the act itself: 

“Whereas the enforcing of the conscience, in matters of 
religion, hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous conse- 
quence in these commonwealths where it hath been practised, 
and for the more quiet and peaceable government of this 
province, and the better to preserve mutual love and unity 
among the inhabitants, no person or persons, whatsoever, 
within this province, or the islands, ports, harbors, creeks, 
or havens thereunto belonging, professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall, from henceforth, be any ways troubled, mo- 
lested or discountenanced for, or in respect of, his or her re- 
ligion, nor in the free exercise thereof within this province 
; nor any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any 
religion against his or her consent, so that they be not un- 
faithful to the lord proprietary; or molest or conspire against 
the civil government established, or to be established in this 
province, under him or his heirs. (“ Bacon’s Laws,” 1649, 
chap. I.) ” 

This law was passed by an assembly composed entirely of 
Roman Catholics, and is the more remarkable as being the 
first legislative act, it is believed, which is recorded to have 
been passed by any government, in favor of unlimited tolera- 
tion. . . . This law was the spontaneous act of 
an assembly of the people—North Amvrican Review, 1825. 


This auspicious act is still a beacon light for the guidance of 
Catholics and even Protestants of this present period. 
Lowell, Mass. Grorce F. O’Dwver. 
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The Holy Father’s Allocution 

HE full text of the Holy Father’s Allocution on 

December 18 has not been cabled to America. From 
the partial reports at hand, it would seem that the Pontiff 
again made known the earnest desire of his heart for 
peace among all men and nations. Referring to the work 
of the Pontifical Relief Commission in Russia, after 
stating that it was not intended to mean an approbation of 
‘a system of government which we ate so far from ap- 
proving,” the Holy Father said: 

Indeed, after having tried for a long time and with all our 
heart and all our force, to relieve the immense sufferings of that 
people, We believe it is our duty to exhort all, especially men in 
power, who love peace, the sanctity of the family, and human 
dignity, to make every effort to fight the very grave dangers and 
certain injuries arising from Socialism and Communism. 

As the Pontiff’s great predecessor Leo XIII taught 
“If society is to be healed now, in no other way can it 
be healed save by a return to Christian life and Christian 
institutions,” so again Pius XI calls all the Faithful at 
this holy season to make straight the path to that return 
by the holiness of their lives and the influence of their 
good example. The world that will not care to interrogate 
us on the articles of the Creed, cannot but recognize the 
beneficent influence of religion when seen in the daily life 
of millions of men and women, Catholics in name and in 
very truth. What we may say will not count much. Our 
words are effective only when substantiated by our lives. 
The same Master who bade us learn of Him, for He 
was meek and humble of heart, also bade us let our light 
shine before men that they might glorify our Father in 
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Heaven. Were every Catholic in the United States to 
preach the doctrines of Jesus Christ Crucified by his 
life, how many who now wander in the darkness of sin 
and error would be brought into the fold of Christ’s 
Church ! 

For Catholic Americans, it is particularly gratifying 
that the Holy Father referred in his Allocution to the 
great Holy Name meeting at Washington, and to the 
address delivered on that occasion by the President of the 
United States. We may indeed be grateful to Almighty 
God that under our wise and beneficent political institu- 
tions we are free to practise our holy religion without let 
or hindrance on part of the State, and that our executives 
are not ashamed to call in public upon the Name of God. 


“Ignorant and Foreign-Born” 

RULE of discredited polemics is to call your 
A opponent “ names” when you find that the arsenal 
of facts is empty. An excellent illustration of Stone-Age 
controversy is afforded by an editorial appearing in the 
Journal of the National Education Association for Jan- 
uary, 1925. 

It was the unhappy vote of the people of Massachusetts 
on the so-called child labor amendment which moved the 
Journal to this unseemly display of wrath. When on 
November 26, the official returns were published, it was 
seen that while 241,461 voted “ yes,” 697,563 voted “ no.” 
Nor was this majority of 456,102 furnished by the larger 
cities of the Commonwealth, for the tabulation shows 
that in not one of the forty senatorial or of the 165 
representative districts, were the proponents of the 
amendment able to return a majority. 

Nothing, then, was left for the Journal, but to discredit 
the 697,563 citizens who decided that they would have 
none of this Federal interference with the rights of the 
Commonwealth and with the rights of parents. This the 
editor does, in his accusation that the amendment was 
defeated by ‘“ masses of ignorant and foreign-born citi- 
zens, driven to the polls by an appeal to ignorance and 
prejudice.” 

Now that he has unbosomed himself of this perilous 
stuff, it is probable that the editor is in better spirits. But 
stuff it remains. There are “ foreign-born and ignorant ” 
in Massachusetts, no doubt, just as there are in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and as there have been at all times in 
our history. But a foreigner and even an “ ignorant ” 
person may have uses that are not base. Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Albert Gallatin were “ foreigners,” as also 
Lafayette, De Kalb, Von Steuben, Kosciusko, and a host 
of others whose coming was gladly welcomed in those 
early, degraded days of our national beginnings. As for 
ignorance, has the critic of the people of Massachusetts 
ever cast a glance at the official reports 01 that stern old 
Revolutionary hero, Israel Putnam? “Old Put” was a 
good soldier and a good citizen, but he never won a spell- 
ing bee in all his long and useful life. 
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The Journal has put forth some curious pleas in its day, 
but nothing equal to its attack upon the intelligence and 
probity of the voters in Massachusetts. As a matter of 
fact, the amendment was defeated, not because it was not 
known, but because it was too well known. According 
to a keen observer, Mr. David Goldstein, the friends of 
the measure worked day and night, through the public 
press, the platform, the mails and the radio, to bring the 
issue into clear light. The vote of Massachusetts was not 
an “ignorant” vote. It was a deliberate judgment regis- 
tered by American citizens determined to protect their 
children and their rights as citizens of a sovereign Com- 
monwealth. It was the patriotic act of men and women 
who know that unless the citizens of these States shoulder 
their own burdens and put a stop to the growth of an 
ominous Federal bureaucracy, the Government founded 
by the Fathers of this Republic cannot long endure. 


Do Catholics Oppose Prohibition? 


HE statement, as inaccurate as it is common, “ the 
Catholic Church is opposed to Prohibition,” was 
recently featured on the editorial page of a New York 
journal. No document in support of the statement has 
ever been quoted for the simple reason that no such docu- 
ment exists. It may be that the writer was misled by the 
attitude of probably a majority of Catholic Americans on 
the Eighteenth Amendment. “ Probably a majority,” but 
it is impossible to speak with strict accuracy, since no 
survey was made and no vote taken. However, as is 
well known, the Church made no pronouncement whatever 
on the Eighteenth Amendment, leaving Catholics to oppose 
or support according to their own consciences. 

It is quite true, however, that the Catholic Church has 
condemned certain practises and beliefs connected with 
the subject of alcoholic liquors. As Father Joseph Keat- 
ing, S.J., points out in his excellent little volume, “ The 
Drink Question,” heresy on the matter of strong drink 
which made its entrance very early in the history of the 
Church, has never completely disappeared. Toward the 
end of the second century, Tatian founded a sect, called 
the Aquarians, among whose members hatred of wine was 
so deep that they forbade its use even in the Holy Sacri- 
fice. In his day, St. Augustine was forced to vindicate 
the truth against the Manicheans and the Gnostics, and 
the twelfth century found St. Bernard condemning a 
revival of these errors by the Albigenses. “ They are 
heretics,” he wrote, “ not because they abstain, but because 
they abstain heretically.” Fifty years ago, Cardinal 
Manning, whose devotion to the cause of true temperance 
cannot be questioned, expressed himself in vigorous 
language : 

I repeat distinctly that any man who should say that the use 


of wine or any other like thing is sinful, when it does not lead 
to drunkenness, that man is a heretic condemned by the Catholic 


‘Church. With that man I will not work. 


Again, as Father Keating observes, while Mahomet, 
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and, it may be added, other non-Catholic leaders, made 
salvation conditional on total abstinence, it is surely very 
striking that none of the many ascetic rules approved by 
the Church “has recommended it explicitly even as a 
counsel.” 

In the Catholic view, total abstinence is necessary for 
those individuals, who “ can take it or leave it,” but always 
take it and always with the result of intoxication. 
Drunkenness is a mortal sin. If the penitent will not 
avoid what to him is a proximate occasion of that sin, he 
cannot be absolved. Total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors, voluntarily assumed out of a religious motive, 
is praiseworthy. But total abstinence is by no means 
necessary for salvation. It is not, in itself, a notable 
exhibition of the virtue of temperance, even of the 
natural virtue. And most assuredly the use of alcoholic 
liquors is not sinful. Per se, there is no greater harm 
in taking a drink of whiskey than there is in drinking a 
glass of water. “ Drink,” in the strong but correct 
language of the late Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., “is the 
work of God, drunkenness is the work of man.” 

Prohibition by law established is not synonymous with 
a reign of temperance and all the virtues. There is high 
authority for the statement that our own experiment in 
national prohibition has given rise to an outburst of law- 
lessness and worse, of contempt for law, hitherto unknown 
in this country. It is a significant fact of history that 
alleged moral purposes enforced by legislation generally 
end in moral degradation. Perhaps we can mark ourselves 
an exception by a saner interpretation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Bishop Brent on Reunion 


N a recent dispatch from London on the suppression 

of the trade in opium, the following paragraph is at- 
tributed to Bishop Brent, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: 


For more than a year, the Roman Catholic Church has been 
holding conversations with representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land, and although Rome has not yet reached the point of being 
willing to cooperate, she at least recognizes the necessity of mutual 
concessions with other faiths. 

Possibly Bishop Brent has been misquoted; on the 
other hand, it is quite likely that this curious pronounce- 
ment may be accepted by many well-meaning non-Catho- 
iics as representing the attitude of the Catholic Church 
on reunion. 

Passing over inaccuracies of minor moment, the under- 
lying error of the statement is the assumption that the 
Catholic Church “ recognizes the necessity of mutual 
concessions with other faiths.” Surely Bishop Brent 
must know that the Catholic Church recognizes nothing 
of the sort. She is not one of many associations which 
between them share the deposit of Faith delivered to the 
Saints. She is not, in any true sense, a mere “ associa- 
tion.” The Catholic Church is the perfect society com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ Himself to teach and to gov- 
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ern in His Name and by His authority, to which He 
promised the abiding presence of the Spirit of Truth. 
Not a portion of the truth of revelation, but all truth, has 
been given into her keeping; not as to one among many, 
but to her exclusively ; and in her alone has been vested 
the plenary power of binding and loosing the souls of 
men. 

In Bishop Brent’s view, these claims are false. But the 
point is that they are claims made by the Catholic Church, 
claims from which she can never recede. For she alone 
teaches. She alone rules. She alone is the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Were she to admit any to a share in her 
Divine commission and office, she would be false to her 
Founder. Touching other religious organizations not in 
full communion with her, she anathematizes them and 
their errors. Their followers may be in good faith, act- 
ing in invincible ignorance. She prays for them while 
she condemns their false belief; she strives to bring them 
into her fold, for they are not members of the one Church 
founded by Jesus Christ, which He bade all men hear and 
obey. But she receives them only on condition of com- 
plete submission to her sweet and gentle but powerful 
and all-embracing rule. 

As to the minor errors contained in the paragraph 
attributed to Bishop Brent, it must be said, in the first 
place, that “ the Roman Catholic Church ” has not “ been 
holding conversations with representatives of the Church 
of England.” 

The Catholic Church speaks through her head, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, and none other may speak for her 
with authority. The few theologians who attended the 
Malines Conferences represented no one but themselves. 
As they are good Catholics, it may be presumed that 
they did not unaerstand the purpose of the Conferences to 
In the next 


‘ 


be “ mutual concessions with other faiths.” 
place, it may be asked in ail charity, who can represent 
the Church of England? If that Church cannot speak for 
herself, even to the extent of deciding with finality 
whether an object on her altars is a piece of bread or the 
Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom can this pensioner of the British Govern- 
ment commission to speak for her? If she is unable to 
debar from the ranks of her official teachers men whose 
spirit and deliberate utterances “ dissolve Christ ” and are 
at variance with one another, how can she send a messen- 
ger to Malines to lay down in clear and definite terms what 
she teaches and what she rejects? The thing is impos- 
sible. No man can say what the Church of England 
teaches because the Church of England herself does not 
know. 

Bishop Brent and “the representatives of the Church 
of England ” will come to the Church of Christ with the 
submission of little children, or remain forever outside 
her fold. They will come not fo teach, but to be taught, 
not to rule, but to be ruled, not to bargain, but to submit 
without reserves. Questions of a Latin or a vernacular 
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liturgy, of a married or a celibate clergy, of privileges. 
and precedence, are of no moment whatever in compari- 
son with the great question: “ Where is the Church 
founded and commissioned by Jesus Christ, to teach and 
rule in His Name and by His authority?” With sublime 
and God-inspired assurance, the Catholic Church asserts 
that she alone is that Church. She goes out to seek all 
who wander in the darkness of error. She receives with 
gladness, as did her Master, all who come to her. But 
she makes concessions to no one. She cannot. 


May the Physician Kill? 


EGISLATION is now proposed in Denmark, accord- 
ing to the cable reports, which authorizes the 
physician to put an end to the life of his patient, when, 
in his judgment, there is no hope of recovery. From time 
to time legislation of a like nature is discussed in this 
country. The argument in favor is usually couched in 
altruistic language. Stripped of verbiage, it can be stated 
in the question, “ May the State vest the physician with 
authority to kill his patient? ”’ 

The Catholic answer is simple. Power over life and 
death belongs exclusively to Almighty God. He alone who 
gave, alone can shorten or take away. This power does 
not reside in the individual; hence, suicide, and invasion 
upon a Divine prerogative, is in itself, gravely sinful. Nor 
does it reside in the State. It is true that the State has 
authority to shorten life, but not an unlimited authority. 
It may lawfully take life only when it acts as the repre- 
sentative of God, from whom all rightful authority comes ; 
and only for crime, or for the commission of such volun- 
tary acts on part of individuals, which make them a danger 
to the existence of the State itself. Hence the State may 
exercise this power and call upon all its citizens to aid, in 
time of insurrection, riot, great public disorders, or war. 
But the State may not put any man to death simply and 
solely because he is sick. Sickness is not a voluntary act; 
and even if its causes have been voluntarily set in motion 
by the sick man, the resultant ill-health is not a condition 
which can be removed by an act of his will. Hence it 
follows that any law which attempts to give the physician 
the right to shorten or terminate life, is null and void. The 
State cannot give what it does not possess. Nor, for the 
same reason, can the patient himself give it. 

A story is told that when confined to his bed by severe 
illness, the Blessed Curé d’ Ars looked up to see two 
physicians in grave conference. “One more,” murmured 
the holy man, “and we are undone.” The physician of 
fiction and jest is said to work hand in hand with the 
undertaker. Actually, however, there are very few in the 
profession who do not realize that their mission is not to 
bring death to the patient, but to fight death by every 
means at their disposal. Even in the event of this immoral 
legislation, the ancient ideals of the profession will remain. 
No physician who reverences them will cast away his office 
as healer to make himself a murderer. 
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Dramatics 


Plays of the Month 


— melodrama has come to town. This time 
it is “ Silence,” written by Max Marcin, produced by 
Crosby Gaige, and presented at the National Theater with 
H. B. Warner in the leading role. Those who remember 
Mr. Warner’s work in “ Alias Jimmy Valentine’ would 
be glad to see him again in almost any play. They will 
be especially glad to see him in “ Silence,” for this melo- 
drama is an excellent one, holding all the traditional thrills, 
yet written with a simplicity and a fidelity to life not often 
found in a production of its type. We do not expect sim- 
plicity and fidelity to life in melodramas, and when we 
get them there is something of a thrill in that experience 
alone. 

The average theatergoer’s knowledge of crooks is for- 
tunately limited, yet he will cherish a surprising conviction 
that the men and women moving and speaking in 
“Silence” are recognizable human beings, involved in a 
tragic situation one conceivably might meet in real life. 
Moreover, the acting is as natural as the types. So 
natural is it, indeed, and so strong at moments is the 
illusion of reality, that when Handsome Harry teils the 
lie involving his friend in his own duplicity an audible 
gasp rises from the audience—a tribute rare, indeed, in a 
New York theater. 


One loose end, however, the playwright has left 
dangling, but apparently neither he nor the audience 
regards it with the slightest concern. We realize that it 
is the heroine who “ fired the fatal shot,’”’ and we wonder 
why she and those around her accept the fact so calmly. 
It is true that she removed from the earth a person 
unworthy to live upon it—but of course that fact does 
not justify her action nor explain her subsequent airy 
indifference to it. Her sole concern is lest someone else 
should suffer for what she has done—a proper attitude 
as far as it goes, but certainly stopping short of the up- 
heaval such a girl would have experienced in such a 
situation. The playwright’s answer to this criticism would 
be, no doubt, that one has not time for expositions at a 
moment when the play is over and the audience is rising 
to leave. Quite true. But a line or two would have 
made clear the girl’s realization that, even if she had not 
known what she was doing, a normal being cannot be 
as indifferent over the killing of a man as over the killing 
of a mosquito. 

Mr. Warner acts with the naturalness and quietness of 
method which have always distinguished his work, and 
he is supported by an admirable company. “ Silence ” 
has. settled down for a long and well-deserved run. 

With the exception of Bruce McRae, George Backer’s 
company, presenting “ The Steam Roller ” at the Princess 


Theater, could profitably observe the work of the players 
in “ Silence.” Here is no quietness of method, here is 
no subtlety. In fact, with closed eyes it might be difficult 
to distinguish Janet Beecher, the steam roller of the pro- 
duction, from the actual machine operating on the public 
highway. Miss Beecher flattens out everything before her, 
including the audience. Yet it is hard to feel that this is 
what an experienced playwright like Lawrence Eyre meant 
her to do, and one has a dark suspicion that Miss Beecher 
may have flattened him out, too, during the rehearsals. 
As it stands, the play shows us a woman who, by sledge- 
hammer methods, dominates everyone around her. In 
real life she would not last an hour and everyone in the 
audience knows it. Hence there is no illusion, no enjoy- 
ment; in short, no play. 

Henry Miller, having presented Ruth Chatterton at the 
Shubert Theater in “ The Magnolia Lady,” has withdrawn 
from its direction with a deep bow. One wonders why. 
For “ The Magnolia Lady ” is a charming musical comedy, 
with far more plot than most musical comedies, taken, 
as it is, from Alice Duer Miller’s book and play, “ Alice, 
Come Out of the Kitchen.” Moreover, Harold Levey 
has written for it much really delightful music, and 
Richard Gallacher gives to it his talents as co-star. But 
the most surprising and pleasing feature of the produc- 
tion is Miss Chatterton’s voice. Heretofore, no one knew 
Ruth Chatterton had a voice, except to speak with; yet, 
behold, she has blossomed into a prima donna, with a 
quality in her singing that tugs at the heart-strings. All 
in all, “ The Magnolia Lady ” is an attraction our young 
folks must not miss, for it is clean, gay, amusing, equally 
a delight to the eye and the ear. Yet Mr. Miller turned 
his back on it to lend his time and fine ability to the 
utterly unworthy play labeled “The Man in Evening 
Clothes.” 

Passing over this production and a number of equally 
unpleasant ones which are also taken from the French, 
we come to the effort of Tom Barry, an American play- 
wright, to deal frankly in his play, “ Dawn,” with what he 
considers one of our serious American problems. Of 
his frankness there is no question. Of his taste there is 
no question, either. It is wholly bad. Of his premises and 
conclusion, we can only say that they are worse than his 
taste, and that his philosophy is worst of all. 

Consider for a moment his theme—the overworked, 
uver-drawn, much abused American flapper of the cock- 
tail-drinking, petting-party type. Loving one man, she 
nevertheless compromises herself with another. When 
she is on the verge of suicide—not because she has sinned 
but because she has been found out—her mother advises 
her to marrv the man she loves and keep her secret from 
him. 
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“| went to your father as you are going to Billy,” she 
tells her reviving daughter. ‘“‘Am I a less faithful wife 
and mother because of it?” 

When the happy girl, thus reassured, departs to marry 
her unsuspecting lover, the father turns to his wife. 

“You lied to her,” he cries. “You know that what 
you told her about yourself was not true.” 

“ Well, what of it?” the wife demands. 
curtain falls on this great “ drammer.” 

Does the reader wonder that we are sometimes de- 
pressed while discussing current plays? 


And the final 


To turn from “Dawn” to “ New Brooms” at the 
Fulton Theater is like turning from a defective sewer 
toward a kitchen garden. “ New Brooms” is by Frank 
Craven, long associated with John Golden in producing 
and acting clean and delightful comedies. Now Mr. 
Craven is working alone. He has not only written “ New 
Brooms,” but ‘he himself produces it—which, unfor- 
tunately, leaves him no time to act in it. However, 
there is in it no part to fit him. He is too young for 
the father, too old for the son; but he has put both roles 
into thoroughly capable hands, and there is every chance 
that Robert McWade as the father and Robert Keith as 
the son will carry the delightful little play into the success 
it deserves. 

For “ New Brooms” is a capital evening’s entertain- 
ment, interesting, amusing—there is a lot of good comedy 
—and turning on a situation more or less familiar to 
everyone. The father, a self-made man, has built up a 
fortune running a factory. The son, just out of college, 
enthusiastic, ambitious, sees all sorts of faults in Dad’s 
methods. Dad is not up-to-date. Above all, Dad is 
grouchy, does not make friends. Son believes in the glad 
hand and the smile that will not come off. Dad has faith 
in his own methods, but he turns his factory over to the 
cocksure youth, gives him a free hand for a year, and 
looks on while the experiment proceeds. Of course there 
is a love story, too; and a carefully selected company does 
full justice to a comedy that ought to equal Mr. Craven’s 
big success, “ The First Year.” 

The case of Ethel Barrymore is very sad. She is one 
of the finest actresses on our stage, yet apparently it is 
impossible to find a good play for her. Now, at the 
Cort Theater, she is driven to a revival of “ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ”—and, possibly because the old play is 
a bit stiff at the joints, Miss Barrymore, too, seems a 
bit stiff. Certainly she walks through the play without 
much animation, holding herself in reserve for the big 
scene in the last act. She does that big scene very well. 
But the time is far past when four minutes of good acting 
can be regarded as a fair return for three hours of one’s 
time and three dollars of one’s money. Miss Barrymore 
must sit up and take notice. The handwriting on the wall 
is growing plainer every day. 


ELizABETH JORDAN. 
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THE THINGS THAT I BELIEVE 


The things that I believe 
—These things are life to me. 
Some all the senses might deceive, 
For some I cannot see; 
But in the tempest fierce and old 
I feel their strong truth grip and hold. 


The things that I believe 
—I cannot let them go; 

And empty-hearted grope and grieve 
In darkness and in woe. 

So, God, I thank my every star 
They are no fewer than they are. 


CLARENCE E. FLYNN. 


REVIEWS 


My Duel With the Vatican. 
E. P. Dutton Co. $3.00. 

In this volume, Alfred Loisy, the author of Choses Passées 
which has been Englished under the title “My Duel With the 
Vatican” lays bare the Odyssey of his distressed soul. Just why 
he has done so, is difficult to understand, for surely he does not 
emerge from the pages of the book with a reputation that will 
enhance the value of his work. Ill-trained in theology, he sat 
as a callow fledgling at the feet of the militant Renan, steeped 
himself in the rationalistic lore of Tischendorf and drank in the 
stodgy wisdom of Harnack. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that eventually he lost all supernatural faith, wrote that 
“God is not an historical personage” and taught that “it was as 
a man and not as a God (sic) that Jesus came into the history 
of mankind.” In other words he became a militant infidel who 
has now progressed so far that in La Religion he rejects all forms 
of organized Christianity together with heaven and hell, and gives 
himself over to a colorless belief in “humanity.” This were bad 
enough but for years past the unfortunate man has shown scant 
respect for the very necessary natural virtue, truth. As far back 
as 1893, he strove to deceive Leo XIII by a letter that shocks the 
finer sensibilities of men; again in 1903, he wrote Cardinal Richard 
that he himself condemned all the errors of ‘“‘ The Gospel and the 
Church,” when in his heart he knew that he did no such thing. 
And what, finally, is to be said of a man who indulged in the 
common Modernist trick of publishing various letters signed by 


By Atcrrep Loisy. New York: 


different pseudonyms as if his tribe were numerous. The Church 
is well rid of such a person. We 
The Catholic Church in Virginia (1815-1822). By the Rev. 


Peter Guitpay. New York: U. S. Catholic Historical Society. 
Doctor Guilday’s name is sufficient guarantee of the value ot 
an historical work. He has once more put American Catholics in 
his debt by the present scholarly volume. It deals with an mport- 
ant part of Church history in the United States, the trustee 
troubles under Archbishops Neale and Maréschal of Baltimore, 
and Bishop Kelly of Richmond. The story of the Norfolk 
Schism is told in these pages, and told according to modern his- 
torical method, the document dominating. Original sources speak, 
and speak with directness. Interpretation is offered only when it 
is necessary. Of moralizing there is none. The reader may well 
do that with the evidence in full sight. It is not a hard task. 
For this volume tells of misguided nationals who would have 
robbed the Church of its essential Catholic character. It makes 
little difference what the blood may be, when it speaks louder 
than the voice of Faith it ceases to be Catholic. This is the 
important fact that stands out so vividly in Doctor Guilday’s 
story. - <. we 
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Memories and Adventures. By Sir ArtHur Conan Dove. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. $4.50. 

One would naturally expect that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle would 
have memories worth recounting; one is not disappointed. But 
the memories are far more interesting than are the adventures. 
If these were much abridged, the autobiography would be im- 
proved. So many thrilling accounts of whaling in the Arctic and 
of travel in South Africa have been writen that Sir Arthur’s 
narratives appear, by comparison, quite tame. Even the records 
of his visits to the trenches during the World War are somehow 
lacking in novelty and inspiration. The author has indeed led 
an active life, and through it all has displayed an industry and a 
perseverance that are beyond doubt commendable. He has attained 
success; it is noteworthy that now, as he looks back over his 
life, he shows no bitterness and speaks of no one with acrimony. 
Even his comments on the perversity of Bernard Shaw are 
restrained and considerate. Of prime interest, perhaps, is his 
account of the rise and progress of Sherlock Holmes; but of 
greater concern to contemporary readers is the record of the 
author’s adventures in spiritism, or “spiritualism” as he prefers 
to name it. In this volume he writes sparingly of his experiments 
with spirits, so called; nor is he more convincing in his conclusions 
than he has been in his other works on the subject. Sir Arthur 
objects to theology, because it is so dogmatic. And yet, what 
of his own assertions concerning the spirit-world? Despite his 
protest, his statements are not propounded merely as matters of 
opinion. They are proclaimed as truths by one who considers 
that he has undisputed authority to speak them; hence, as truly 
dogmatic utterances. F. M. 





The New Testament. Volume IV. Parts I and II. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $1.60. 

Every new addition to the already published volumes of the 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures from the original 
Greek and Hebrew texts is of genuine interest to Catholics. This 
fourth volume of the series embraces the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
translated by the Rev. Patrick Boylan, of Maynooth; the Pastoral 
and Johannine Epistles, by the late Rev. Francis Gigot, whose 
death intervened between the writing and the publication of his 
work, and finally the Epistles of SS. James, Peter and Jude, by 
the Rev. W. H. Kent. Aside from the great value of the trans- 
lation, which every student of the sacred books will wish to have 
at hand for reading and consultation, this new version supplies a 
careful introductory study and scholarly notes that keep us im 
touch with the present status of Scripture learning. Very welcome 
also is the long disquisition, at the end of this volume, on “ The 
Brethren of the Lord.” Here is a subject that calls for a more 
thoroug:. investigation than has usually been given it on the 
Catholic side. An extensive study is required in order that 
the refurbished arguments of rationalism and often of Protestant- 
ism in general may be met by us intelligently and with a real 
understanding of the complexities of this question. J. Ft. 





The Historical Novel. By H. Butterrietp. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

The Political Novel. By Morris Epmunp Speare. New York: 
American Branch, Oxford University Press. $2.25. 

Both the historical and the political novel belong to the same 
genre. They attempt, in general, to effect a marriage between 
the useful and the beautiful, between science and art. The his- 
torical novel is the more inclusive form, the political novel is but 
a species of historical novel that treats of current events. Hence, 
the second of the volumes mentioned above follows closely on 
the heels of the first. Mr. Butterfield explains that his treatise 
“is an attempt to find some relation between historical novels 
and history treated as a study, to estimate the historical novel 
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as a work of resurrection, a ‘form’ of history.” With this as a 
thesis, he analyzes the peculiar scope of pure history and of his- 
torical fiction. His view of history-writing is somewhat limited, 
for he makes it almost synonymous with the textbook variety of 
history. He justifies the value of historical fiction and answers 
the charges that have been urged against it. In his enumeration 
of the various types of the historical novel he illustrates his 
primary principles with well-chosen examples. The volume lacks 
such necessary reference helps as a table of contents, chapter 
titles and an index. The proper classification of the more recent 
form of “ political novel” is doubtful; it may be judged as fiction 
or as politics. Mr. Speare’s treatise is both analytic and his- 
torical. It establishes the general principles that underlie the type, 
discusses the difficulties in its composition and analyzes the 
methods that have been successfully employed. In treating of the 
authors who have written political novels, the book emphasizes the 
work of Disraeli. But adequate notice is also given of the con- 
tributions made by Eliot, Meredith, Mrs. Ward, Wells, and by 
the three Americans, Adams, Churchill and Ford. Both volumes 
are thorough and scholarly. fa Sls at 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Secrets Come to Light.—We mentioned in these columns not 
so very long ago the first volume of a very useful work on which 
we bestowed a well-merited meed of praise. The second volume of 
this work has now been published: “ Tudor Economic Docu- 
ments” (Longmans. $5.00), by R. H. Tawney, B. A., and Eileen 
Power, M.A. The first volume treated of agriculture and indus- 
try, and of the guilds; this volume deals with those documents 
relating to commerce, finance, and the poor law. It is not limited 
to purely domestic questions, but illustrates the relations of the 
vigorous and youthful commerce of Tudor England with Spain, 
the Low Countries, Turkey and even Persia. There are docu- - 
ments about credit and money lending, and on the high prices 
and the cust of living; on taxation, too, and on monopolies and 
patents. One may read here from the sources of a slump in the 
trade of Hull in 1575, of high prices in Norwich and of financial 
conditions in the town of Bristol. There is an order to apprehend 
English pirates who have plundered a Spanish merchant vessel 
and a report on the first colonists of Virginia in 1585. Some docu- 
ments point to the spirit of the period, some to the larger move- 
ments in English history, for instance to the charities of Henry 
VII, and to the growth of pauperism under Elizabeth. This second 
collection of documents, therefore, is not less important and 
useful than those given in the first volume. 





Following the Master.—‘“In the Footprints of the Master” 
(Pilot Publishing Co. $1.50), is the name given to an excellent 
book which has been translated from the Italian by the Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D. These chapters consist of short re- 
flections on the Gospels of every Sunday of the year; their author 
is Monsignor Francis Borgongini-Duca, S.T.D., Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. The 
Gospel of the Sunday is first given and then follow the short 
reflections. These are preceded by apt titles which cover all the 
ground of Christian virtue. The reflections are of great merit. 
Pithy and solid as they are brief, they show the way out of many 
common difficulties and point clearly to the path of virtue in 
Christian practise. They are illustrated by examples taken from 
the lives of the saints. But in these matters and in the Fol- 
lowing of Christ, example preaches more eloquently than doctrine 
The life of one who preached by her example and whose work is 
heing carried on by the Congregation she left after her has 
appeared in an abridged and revised edition; “The Life of 
Cornelia Connelly: (1809-1899), Foundress of the Society of the 
Holy. Child Jesus.” (Longmans. $2.50). The author is a religious 
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of her Society. One need not hesitate to call Cornelia Connelly 
a remarkable woman. In character, ability and accomplishments 
she was above the ordinary and as an educator‘ she was ahead 
of her time. Her theory and practise of education as applied 
to girl schools has been notably successful. Like St. Jane de 
Chantal she was wife, mother, religious and foundress. Hers 
was a life of stern realities conjoined with a holy romance 
not lacking in tragedy. This book is full of interesting facts; 
it is entertaining and well-written. 





Philosophy and Law.—The promulgation of the new code of 
Canon Law has been the occasion of a stream of commentaries and 
books of explanation. So much the better. It is in this way that 
thought is clarified and precision attained. In this country the 
Rev. P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D., has done very good 
work. His latest book on the subject is entitled “Rights and 
Duties of Ordinaries" (Herder. $2.50). There is a good intro- 
duction which contains some important historical data on the 
appointment of Bishops down through the centuries. The text is 
clear and the subject is treated with a fulness which leaves nothing 
to be desired. A work in Latin on philosophy, “ Essentialia 
Philosophiae” (The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $1.80) by the 
Rev. F. P. Siegfried, is small enough to be slipped into your 
pocket. It gives in question and answer form the essentials of 
the various branches of philosophy. The prenotes and proofs are 
accurate, clear and reasonably brief. Neat variation of type, 
proper subdivision and logical indentation focus attention on im- 
portant parts and assist the memory. We miss the treatise on 
evolution. A word index would help for ready reference. We 
may hope that soon a version in English of this well-written text 
may offer the same advantages to a wider circle of readers. 








Novels From Foreign Sources.—Well-informed Catholics can 
make due allowance for the peculiar views of J. K. Huysmans; 
but vigorous protest must be entered if “ The Oblate” (Dutton. 
$2.50) is put forward as an accurate exposition of Benedictinism 
and mysticism. Durtal is a wordy old gentleman with a sharp 
tongue for all who disagree with him, and his Benedictines are 
not much better. Most ecclesiastics are in the wrong; even 
Leo XIII is subjected to a patronizing pity by a parcel of verbose 
fanatics that dogmatize around a tea-table. True mysticism, the 
life of the soul with God, although attained in many ways as 
the Spirit willeth, leads to the same results of love, peace, humility 
and obedience. Mysticism of the Huysmans type, exemplified in 
Durtal, seems to flower darkly in bitterness, unrest, pride and self- 
sufficiency. 

Some novelists are entertaining or intriguing; others are instruc- 
tive or enlightening. Marcel Proust comes under no stich headings. 
And yet, his voluminous “ Remembrance of Things Past” is 
extravagantly praised. The first two volumes have been trans- 
lated into English under the title “ Swann’s Way”; recently two 
more volumes have been published, “ Within a Budding Grove” 
(Seltzer). Here are miscroscopic records of trivialities; a full 
page is devoted to a description of an eyelash, a dozen pages to 
a musical phrase. Cumulative impressions are piled up, and 
nuances are expansively analyzed. The history is that of a young 
man awakening to puberty. He is not a normal youth, nor a noble 
one; he is rather a neurotic creature, the plaything of sensations 
and emotions. The narrative is a complete diary, and for that 
reason an achievement; but it equally is a feat to read it through. 

Johan Boger’s “A Pilgrimage” (Century. $1.75) is a grim tale, 
starkly simple in its technique and ruthless in its realism. It 
recounts the psychological growth of a passion that became an 
insanity. A mother allows her illegitimate child to be adopted 
by strangers. The thought that she has sold her child becomes an 
obsession; the remorse increases and drives her to trample on all 
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normal affection and to ruin her life in ceaseless searchings. The 
story is tragic and powerful; but its atmosphere and sentiment 
are utterly foreign. 





Fiction.—Sir Philip Gibbs combines the role of novelist, journa- 
list and historian in his volume “ Little Novels of Nowadays” 
(Doran. $2.50). These are not stories of pure imagination; 
neither are they mere records of facts. They are the sincere im- 
pressions of the author concerning the condition, the moods and 
the hopes of Europe since the war. The dozen “little novels” 
present a tragic picture of Russia, the Near East, Germany and 
France; they are written in a masterly way. 

In “ Three Flights Up” (Scribner. $2.00), Sidney Howard has 
written four long short-stories. Though there is no adventure 
as such in any of them, there is a great deal of human interest 
and a clever analysis of character. It can scarcely be said that 
any one of the stories has a plot, but that may be asserted of a 
large class of modern tales. It is almost as difficult to define 
a short-story today as it is to define poetry. 

None the less interesting because of its improbability is John- 
stone Abbott’s tale of the early days of New France, “ La Roux” 
(Macmillan. $2.25). The young lady, who has fallen heir, fraudu- 
lently, to a property in the old world, starts out for the new 
world determined to restore the property to the real heir. Of 
course, she will find him and marry him; but the circumstances 
of her quest are a constant delight. To cap the climax, in this 
charming story there appears a real Jesuit who is just an old- 
fashioned missionary instead of a back-stairs diplomat. 

Mystery and adventure in India form the theme of “Om, the 
Secret of the Abhor Valley” (Bobbs, Merrill. $2.00), by Talbot 
Mundy. This novel is so very much like many other books on 
India that it is not marked with distinction. However, it may 
please those who have not read much Indian fiction. 


The tone of “The Torch” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), by 
Albert Kinross, is quiet, sane and healthy. The father of young 
Geoffrey had made a fortune in tobacco; but he wished, almost 
commanded, the young man to win fame as a journalist. So 
“ Geoff”? was apprenticed in the office of “The Torch,” a new 
weekly paper. The story tells of the fresh journalist’s progress 
and experiences. 

John Oxenham tells a dainty little story in “ The Cedar Box’ 
(Longmans. 90c.) An ancient chest exercises strange powers of 
restfulness over an invalid. This is not remarkable, for the 
little box according to a true tradition was made for Mary by 
her little boy, Jesus. 

There is a tropical background to “Isles of the Blest” (Harper. 
$2.00), by Wilbur Daniel Steele. This is a diffusive, uneven 
story, with occasional good descriptions, and a varied series of 
details all leading to the truism that marriage is much more 
reasonable than free love. 

An interesting novel has been called an intellectual anodyne. 
By the same token a story that is dull and rambling, drawn to 
great length by means of insignificant details, must be styled a 
bromide. Judged by this standard “The Boy in the Bush” 
(Seltzer. $2.50), by D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, is self- 
condemned. It professes to portray the soul of the Australia of 
forty years ago. Australians would doubtless rise in protest. 

In former books, Waldo Frank both declared and exemplified his 
literary and moral rebellion. His latest effort, “Chalk Face” 
(Boni and Liveright. $2.00), would be sufficiently mysterious even 
if it were written more intelligibly. The tale of horror is based 
on the old theme of dual personality, the will functioning inde- 
pendently of and contrary to the mind; the subconscious, pro- 
jected outside of the body, fulfilling suppressed desires. It is a 
futile narrative. 


’ 
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Sociology 
The Death Penalty 


HE decision of the Chicago judge in the Loeb-Leop- 

old case has contributed much to break down the 
respect for criminal law and procedure. It has weakened 
appreciably the confidence of the people in the judicial 
mind. For some time to come the death penalty will be 
the target for sentimentalists. “Can we hang a criminal 
in the future,” they say, “ particularly a minor, after such 
a verdict?” “ Not insanity but mental illness” will be 
the common and easier defense. It is another milestone 
passed by the criminal in his race for a mild sentence and 
eventual freedom. 

The most recent statistics reveal the fact that eighty 
per cent of the country’s criminals are under twenty-five 
years of age and that a large percentage are minors. An 
increasing number of murderers or accomplices belong 
to the female sex. The lives of these criminals seem to 
be protected by law, for Judge Caverly states in his deci- 
sion in the Franks case that “to impose the sentence of 
death on persons who are not of full age appears not to 
be in accordance with the progress of criminal law all 
over the world and with the dictates of enlightened 
humanity.” We are not informed, unfortunately, wherein 
this progress and enlightenment consist. It is difficult to 
comprehend just why in every case a youth twenty-one 
years of age is responsible enough to merit the death 
penalty and one who is twenty years old is not so. 

Prison societies are agitating very much in their meet- 
ings and their journals against capital punishment. Con- 
siderable attention is also lavished on the subject at the 
annual conventions of the American Prison Association. 
But upon reading the reports or hearing the speeches one 
is impressed by the fact that there is an absence of real 
argument or proof. Invariably we find baseless sentiment, 
no reason or logic. Dr. Amos O. Squire of Sing Sing 
Prison, who for twenty years had much to do with carry- 
ing out such penalties, declared a year ago: 

When one realizes that in the United States in 1922 with a 
population of about 110,000,000 persons, there were approximately 
9,500 homicides and but 114 executions, whereas in Great Britain 
and Wales with approximately 40,000,000 people there were 63 
murders, we cannot help but feel that capital punishment has not 
been the deterrent factor that its advocates hoped it would be. 

Nine thousand, five hundred homicides and but 114 
executions! Note the ratio. In Great Britain, sixty-threc 
murders and how many executions we are not told, bui 
we may surmise the number, for Great Britain is well- 
known for its speedy justice. The briefs for plaintiff and 
defendant are in the hands of the judge before the case 
is ever opened in the court. He has ample time to con- 
sider them. There is little chance, if any, for chicanery 
of lawyers. There are but few loopholes through which 
the attorney may escape with his client. Members of the 
American Bar Association on their return from the con- 
vention in England last Summer expressed themselves as 
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highly pleased with the justice and procedure of the 
British criminal courts. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has recently undertaken an inquiry into the 
procedure of our courts and its officials in order to ascer- 
tain whether the mal-administration of justice is the 
principal cause of the high homicide rate and the conse- 
quent heavy insurance losses. This is the summary of 
the report : 

Out of 146 homicides, including 114 manslaughter cases, there 
were thirty-five penitentiary time-servers, one parole, one fine 
and one execution! The rest are either unapprehended, have been 
set free or awaiting trial, etc. 


Three months ago Mr. Lewis E. Lawes, warden of 
Sing Sing prison, wrote in the Pennsylvania Prison 
Journal: 


I yield to no one in acknowledging the duty we owe the family 
of the murderer’s victim; but 1 have very grave doubt whether 
we have a right to inflict this burden on the innocent family of 
the murderer, believing as I do that it serves no useful purpose 
whatever as a deterrent measure. 


One hardly can believe the first statement after reading 
the second. Moreover, no fathers, husbands or wives 
could be lawfully imprisoned at any time since thereby a 
heavy burden would be inflicted on the remaining mem- 
bers of the family. After all, is the innocent family of 
the murderer the main and the only consideration? 

The writer recently received several communications 
from the secretary of the Pennsylvania Prison Society in 
which the latter says: 


Personally, I do not expect to agree with you in regard to cap- 
ital punishment. I admit the force of your arguments, but I am 
unable to reconcile the execution of the death penalty with the 
sentiments of the Sermon on the Mount. If a man murdered my 
only son, I could not touch the button which would send the 
murderer into eternity, nor could I ask any other one to do so. 
This act would not restore my son to life; there would be no 
restitution to me in sending such a sinner into eternity. This is 
merely a personal argument. I cannot enter now upon the dis- 
cussion of the subject but will present one argument which is not 
exactly an argument, but might be termed an argument ad homi- 
nem. All bandits and armed burglars are a menace to the com- 
munity. A burglar kills my neighbor who resists. On the same 
night a burglar shoots me in the head when I resist but I recover. 
Both are equally guilty. On one street a bandit kills a policeman. 
On another street, a bandit severely wounds a policeman who 
is trying to arrest him. Both are equally guilty. In other words 
a criminal attempt to kill is just as heinous a crime as when the 
attempt succeeds. The betrayer of innocent virtue, the ravisher 
of children, both should be removed from society. They are a 
danger to the welfare of the community. Hence, if I believed in 
the death penalty I would not stop at murder. 


Nor should I stop there. But the total abolition of cap- 
ital punishment, and its application to some crimes which 
may be considered very atrocious and prevalent at any 
particular time, or exceedingly dangerous to the welfare 
of the community, are two distinct questions. 

The infliction of the death penalty is maintained to be 
a barbarous practise. Well, it is a penalty that has been 
in vogue in the theocracy of the pre-Christian times and 
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they were certainly not barbarous in this respect. It has 
been in vogue among civilized nations up to the present 
day, even though it is considered undesirable salvage 
washed upon our shores from the distant “ dark ages.” 

Then again this penalty is said to operate as a direct 
incitement to murder. Thus Mr. George W. Kirchwey, 
in an address delivered before the American Prison Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, October 18, 1922, remarked that the 
hanging of the notorious Kemmler at Auburn, a few 
years ago was followed within 30 days by 24 murders in 
New York, 10 in New Jersey and 10 in Pittsburgh. 
Strange, indeed, that evildoers should be so irritated by 
executions that they forthwith proceed to kill in order to 
incur that penalty rather than imprisonment for life. 
Stranger still that they should plead guilty to murder in 
the first degree in order to escape the electric chair, al- 
though life imprisonment, as some would have it, is more 
severe and a greater deterrent. Verily, the criminal mind 
is an impassible labyrinth. 

A year or two ago the Governor of Ohio made a com- 
parative study of data of homicide in States with capital 
punishment and States without it. He arrived at the con- 
clusion that the former recorded a higher percentage of 
homicides than the latter. Thus in the middle West for the 
years 1915 to 1919, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
without capital punishment had a homicide rate of 4, 2.2. 
and 3.2 per hundred thousand while Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois with capital punishment had 7.8, ‘5.1 and 7.5 re- 
spectively. “ These figures tend definitely to show,” con- 
cludes the Governor, “ that the deterrent of capital pun- 
ishment is largely mythical and merely an imaginary fac- 
tor.” This conclusion does not follow. For, granting that 
the given statistics are correct it must not be forgotten 
that Minnesota and Wisconsin are largely agricultural, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, on the other hand, largely 
industrial. For that reason, if for no other, there will 
probably be a lower homicide rate in the former than in 
the latter. Many other factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration when making up statistics or drawing logical 
conclusions from them. 

Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, urges the abolition of 
the death penalty and suggests the following alternative. 

No prisoner [he says] serving a life sentence (for murder in 
the first degree) shall be pardoned or his term commuted by the 
Governor until he has served at least twenty years’ actual term, 


unless facts of circumstances exist which in the opinion 
of the court make a case for executive clemency consideration. 


Mr. Lawes knows as well as anybody else that in the 
opinion of very many courts such cases exist in almost 
every criminal trial. Besides, if crime is a disease, by 
what right does Mr. Lawes keep the diseased person in 
the prison hospital longer than necessary to cure him? 

After a prisoner shall have served twenty years’ actual time” 
[continues Mr. Lawes], he shall be eligible for pardon or for 
commutation to a lesser term than life. We have here a punish- 


ment that is in accord with modern criminological methods, one 
that is possible of application with certainty and celerity; a pun- 
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ishment that presents opportunity for individualism of treat- 
ment. From these very attributes it possesses deterrent force. 
Does it do so? Let us try it. In the sphere of criminol- 
ogy there exists already a long list of discarded theories. 
The prospective murderer knows full well that wealth 
or youthful age, skill or chicanery of lawyers or delays 
and appeals, legal technicalities skilfully juggled by shrewd 
attorneys or pardons of Governors, maudlin sentimentality 
brought into play for the “ unfortunate ” victim who never 
had a chance in life, or finally, “ mental illness” in any 
case and insanity in some, are so many open doors for 
him, through which he may make his escape. Statistics 
go to show that there is but one chance in many that he 
ever will be condemned and hardly any that the penalty 
will ever be inflicted. Not the death penalty but the mal- 
administration of justice tells the tragic tale of crime. 
Puiuip H. Burkertr, S.J. 


Education 
Religion or What? 


HE recent move on the part of public educators 

toward “Religion in the Public Schools” may or may 
not be a sign of health. We who have lived long enough, 
know that some men say what they mean while others 
mean what they say. Now and again we witness an out- 
burst of enthusiasm which is more in conformity with 
the glamor of the occasion than gratifying to the search- 
ing glance of a righteous conscience. Men and women, 
educators of all ranks, beholding the all too general 
social and moral upheaval, as they term it, make speeches 
and frame resolutions which are founded rather upon 
sentiment and momentary concern, than upon firm con- 
viction and unquestionable sincerity. Perhaps it is a 
case of vox et praeterea nil. 

It is rash to question the sincerity of an individual. 
Far more rash is it to misinterpret and misrepresent the 
seemingly good intentions of an organized body. It is 
the height of temerity when such body is generally re- 
garded as the intellectuals of the community. But in 
reference to religion in the public schools, we intentionally 
retain the qualifying phrase. There have been so many 
not imaginary but real contradictions promulgated from 
the seats of the wise and the mighty, that one is justified 
in proposing the pertinent query, “just what do they 
mean by their demand for religion in the public schools ?” 

According to statistics the mention of God’s name is 
forbidden by law in the public schools of at least nine 
States of the Union and yet, at a faculty dinner recently 
held at Georgetown University in honor of the new 
president, the Rev. Charles W. Lyons, S.J., the Com- 
missioner of the United States Bureau of Education, 
John J. Tigert, said: “I am one who has always believed 
in religious education. I today feel more than ever be- 
fore that no type of institution is worth while unless it 
has in it the religious element.” On page 110 of the 
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“ Research Bulletin of the National Education Associ- 
ation,” Vol. 2, No. 4, September, 1924, we read: 


The public school recognizes as its first aim the development of 
character through fixing right habits of conduct. Such habits are 
fundamental to moral integrity. Preachments of the moral virtues 
too often miss their mark. But when a child in real life, over a 
period of years, finds himself in a situation in which it is made 
pleasant to be honest, to cooperate effectively with his neighbors, 
to reverence things that are reverend, progress has been made 
toward developing character. 

He who says that the school cannot develop character because 
it cannot teach particular religious creeds, does not understand the 
first essential in the development of a sound character—the crea- 
tion of an environment in which right conduct is made easier 
than wrong conduct. Honesty, industry, reverence, these are not 
the outcome of one religious creed or dogma. 


Surely the press has sufficiently aired for us the resolu- 
tions of the National Education Association at the recent 
Washington meeting: “ We believe that religious educa- 
tion is fundamental in the development of character.” 
Along with such quotations might be arrayed the count- 
less communications from officers of public instruction 
which serve only to increase the density of the smoke- 
screen. There occurs to our mind a sentence in a letter 
from a deputy commissioner of secondary education ad- 
dressed to the principal of a public school in one of the 
leading States of the Union: “ We, however, do not give 
credit in our public schools for courses which partake of 
the nature of strongly sectarian matter. . “An 
swering categorically questions proposed regarding the 
teaching of religion in the public schools after the form 
of a particular creed or dogma,” this same authortiy 
writes, “Instruction such as you mention may not be 
given in a public school building.” Can instruction 
which, by this decision, must needs be given after the 
manner of the soap-box lecture in the open or in some 
private building still be termed “ Religion in the Public 
Schools?” At least let us here change the worn-out but 
qualifying phrase and term it “ Religion instruction for 
the children from the public schools.” 


Certainly, if there is one group of individuals in our 
universe who steadfastly maintain that education is a 
science it is the authoritative body of leaders in public 
school education. For any subject in the curricula 
of elementary, secondary or collegiate branches these 
same educators who pride themselves on their practical 
scientific initiative, first of all define their subject and 
then arrange their syllabus or outline of study on the 
basis of their definition. In dealing with the present 
topic why the departure from this time established method 
of procedure? Why do our public educators and our 
public educational associations by a vague, yes, meaning- 
less terminology, by employing terms and promulgations 
which are manifestly contradictory, so confuse and ob- 
scure “ Religion in the Public Schools ” which is, accord- 
ing to their own testimony, of such great importance? 

J. E. Grapy. 
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Note and Comment 


Brazil Welcomes 
Japanese Immigrants 


APANESE emigration is today finding a greatly de- 
J sired outlet in Brazil. A news item in the Rio de Janeiro 
daily A Folha reports that during the last two months of 
1924 no fewer than 1,000 Japanese immigrants were 
slated to arrive in Brazil, and that another contingent of 
1,500 was to follow in the first two months of the new 
year. This active Oriental immigration into South Amer- 
ica is receiving assistance and encouragement from the 
Japanese Government and is expected to supply workers 
for the Brazilian rice fields. 





Our Lady “Created 
Spontaneously in the Air”! 


HE very height of absurdity in attempting to describe 
Catholic doctrine seems really to have been reached 
by a writer in the Ladies Home Journal for December. 
The atrocious belief of the ancient pagans that Christians 
worshiped an ass’ head and devoured infants cannot com- 
pare with the disdainful ignorance of this twentieth cen- 
tury writer, E. V. Lucas, who after telling his readers in an 
article on Murillo, of a vision of Our Lady by the “ saintly 
Portuguese nun Beatrix da Silva” on which the Spanish 
Church “ set its seal,” superbly continues: 

Such—and no mortal woman—was the mother of our Lord. 
Upon this vision the Spanish section of the Church of Rome 
imposed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
as well as of her son. Whereas the Son’s birth otherwise was 
normal, the Virgin, as I understand it, was created spontaneously 
in the air. One moment she was not; the next, she was incor- 
porated among the elements, ready in due time to descend to 
earth and fulfil her amazing destiny—just as Murillo has painted 
her. The Church, indeed, having added this article to its faith, 
insisted upon the manner in which it was to be depicted, and 
careful rules were drawn up for ecclesiastical painters to obey. 

We rub our eyes and ask ourselves, are such things 
possible in this twentieth-century America, with a “ Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia” ready at hand and whole libraries of 
Catholic information on the subject, and a population of 
some 20,000,000 Catholics of whom even the most ill- 
informed could not be guilty of such atrocities? It 
would be difficult, on set purpose, to crowd together more 
false information than is compressed into this narrow 
compass, from the outrageous statement that the Mother 
of Our Lord was “no mortal woman” down the whole 
list of ridiculous assertions. In the entire pottage of 
errors here served up to the reader, there is not one 
ounce of truth. Does it really not matter at all to the 
editors of the Ladies Home Journal what they print about 
the Catholic Church? 





Children Helped 
in Foster Homes 


HE New York State Charities Aid Association has 
issued a report on a group of 910 “ foster children,” 

most of whom had spent the impressionable years of their 
early childhood in their own parental homes, under cir- 
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cumstances referred to as “ predominantly bad.” More 
than three-quarters of these children, who have now reach- 
ed the age of maturity, are found to have “ made good.” 
They are described as self-supporting, law-abiding, and 
responsive to their educational opportunities. The moral 
is that: “ children, whose own home background is poor 
may, if placed in good foster homes, overcome the handi- 
cap of a bad start.” All this is in plain contradiction to 
the modern deterministic philosophies, but is good, sound 
Catholic doctrine. External help and the grace of God 
are the two factors that will not force but can graciously 
incline the will to do good and avoid evil. Yet under all 
circumstances, whether favorable or adverse, the human 
will remains free and can make its own choice, even in 
despite of its surroundings. History and our own observ- 
ation will demonstrate this truth in a thousand instances. 
But no one will deny the force of good example and of 
favorable environment. 


President’s Tribute to 
Father Marquette 


Pr LOLICS will be more than pleased with the noble 
A tribute paid by President Coolidge to the saintly 
Jesuit missionary and explorer, Father Marquette. The 
President began his recent address to the Chicago Com- 
mercial Club with these opening remarks: 


To the thoughtfulness of a Chicago friend I am indebted for 
the reminder that on this day, 250 years ago, Father Marquette 
and his companions began to erect the first huts to be used by the 
white men on the site of what is now Chicago. I like to think 
of that as the founding of Chicago. I like to feel that this great 
city owes its beginnings to the master explorer who was first a 
devout missionary of religion. 

I am glad to turn aside here to add my little part to the tribute 
which the city is today paying to the memory of Marquette. Of 
the men who laid the foundations of our country he deserves his 
place among the foremost. His published articles and_ letters 
give, I believe, the earliest prophecies of the destiny that awaited 
this central valley, of the vast lakes and rivers. 

The President added that the people of Chicago have 
“built into the solid structure of accomplishment the 
things which he [Marquette] a quarter of a millennium 
ago saw with the clearness and faith of prophecy.” 





College Graduates 
of the United States 


LFRED C. MARTS sends forth a little brochure 

compiled from information submitted by 101 col- 
leges and universities. The actual number graduated from 
these colleges during all their history was 137,579. Since 
the inquiry in question covers about one-sixth of the entire 
field the total number of graduates may be set at 825,474. 
In addition to these degree-men about 2,403,246 received 
a partial college training. Dividing the 101 colleges into 
three groups representing State, Church (denomina- 
tional), and Independent colleges, the percentage of grad- 
uates entering certain fields of work was as follows: 


Occupation State Church Independent 
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Small colleges as well as large colleges have been pro- 
lific of great men. “One is fairly thrilled by the names 
that appear in these Alumni Rosters and by the contemp- 
lation of what the training of these thousands has meant 
for civilization.” Most interesting, however, is the fact 
that the enrolment in the colleges and universities of the 
United States during the present year totals 602,000 col- 
lege students, or seventy-five per cent as many young men 
and women as were graduated in the past 300 years. The 
specific inquiry of Mr. Marts does not include our leading 
Catholic universities and he concludes with an allusion to 
the “ dark ages.” If by these he means the Middle Ages 
he himself is sadly in need of information, since university 
education then reached a height of development that is 
the admiration of enlightened scholars in our own age. 





The Two Sodality 
Pilgrimages 

HE itinerary for the two Sodality pilgrimages to 
Rome, in connection with the Holy Year and to gain 

the Jubilee indulgences, has now been arranged. The 
General Sodality Pilgrimage, for all classes of Sodalists, 
will start July 14, the Men’s Sodality Pilgrimage, for men 
who are members of parish, alumni or college Sodalities, 
will leave about July 7. A doubt in the minds of some 
may be set aside by the information that: “Once a 


Sodalist always a Sodalist.” The itinerary follows: 

Rome is of course the main objective of the pilgrimages, but 
they will also take occasion on the way there and back of visiting 
the most famous shrines of devotion in Europe, and of viewing 
along the way the marvelous works of art that still bespeak to 
all the world and all the centuries the wonders of the Ages of 
Faith. We mention in particular Lisieux, the home in religion 
of Blessed Teresa, of the Child Jesus, better known as the Little 
Flower, beatified so soon after her death in 1897, owing to the 
great and numerous miracles wrought through her intercession; 
Lourdes, the garden of spiritual and temporal favors in our nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, that has made the name of Our 
Lady of Lourdes known and loved throughout the world; Assisi, 
the birthplace of St. Francis, the Founder of the Franciscan 
Order, where now stand two noble basilicas, among the most 
wonderful in Europe, and in which is preserved the chapel of 
the Porziuncula, the cradle of the Franciscan Order, and other 
precious relics of that sweet and seraphic saint; Paray-le-Monial, 
where in the chapel of the convent of the Visitation nuns Our 
Blessed Lord appeared to Saint Margaret Mary and instituted 
the devotion to His Sacred Heart. 

In Rome the Sodalist pilgrims will have a special audience with 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, and will present to His Holiness 
the purse of $30,000 which the Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the United States are now collecting at the request of 
the Holy Father towards the repair of the catacombs. 


The cost will be between $550 and $600. Those inter- 
ested can obtain further information from the Rev. W. 
T. Tallon, S.J., 501 E. Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
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